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1930, when the Columbia 
River Froze Over 


Pictured is the Coast Guard buoy ten- 
der “Rose” trying to get supplies to 
farmers on Puget Island. Communi 
ties from Altoona (WA) to Portland 
were iced in. One farmer in Burns 
(OR) was found froze to death when 
the temperature reached 44 below 
zero. The Coast Guard “Rose” 
rammed the ice to within 300ft of 
shore. The bow plates in the cutter 
started to leak under the tremendous 


battering 





Army Corps Studies Dam Removal Sally the 
aiaon Says... 


A 

< The path we pick with the 

+s highest certainty of success 1s 
“S 


dam removal. This will 
produce the greatest benefits 
4 


An idea once unthinkable to the U.S. Army Corps is under review by it: Eliminate 


dams to save fish 
A report commissioned by the corps 
lower Snake River would be the surest way to help the endangered chinook salmon. 


Harza Northwest Inc., a Portland-based consulting group specializing in the design 
of hydro projects worldwide, puts the idea of dam removal -- 
ronmentalists and rejected by industrial uses of the Snake and Columbia rivers -- sol- 
idly before the region's decision makers. 

The corps sought Harza's analysis in an effort to meet a White House deadline of 
1999 for finding the best way to prevent the extinction of Snake River salmon. 

The corps does not agree with all Harza’s conclusions and will not act immediately 
on its recommendations, said Nola Conway, a spokeswoman for the agency's Walla 







says that removing four federal dams across the 


iY 
long espoused by envi- SS 
for fish but has the highest 

price tag, it’s just that simple. 


/, 


Walla district. (See Dams on page 4) 





Catching Fish Thieves at Age 14- Waves from the Past - See page 16 
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CRFPU Board 
of Directors 
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DISTRICT 1 _ Ralph Ennis 
14141 NE San Rafel, Portland, OR 


97230 503/253-1559 
One of the Oldest Conservation Unions 
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on the West Coast — Since 1886 


EDITOR Don Riswick 
Post Office Box 511, Astoria, OR 97103 


PRESIDENT Bill Finucane 
463 Jerome, Astoria, OR 97103 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT Alan Takalo 
Route 4, Box 354, Astoria, OR 97103 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT Chris Doumit 
Post Office Box 342, Cathlamet, WA 98612 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Jack Marincovich 
Route 2, Box 67—A, Astoria, OR 97103 or 
322 10th Street, Astoria, OR 97103 


Office Receptionist-Secretary Arlene Graham 


Support the Columbia 
River Gillnetter 
publication! 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the only remaining publication on 
the west coast devoted exclusively to gillnetting We have been 
making a difference for more than 27 years, but our continued 

existence is threatened by increasing production and mailing costs. 

Now more than ever, we need a voice to represent our side of the 
issue, and the GHimetter is our only contact with fishermen, 
lawmakers and the general public. 


If you would like to help, send donations to Columbia River 
Gilinetter , P. O. Box §11 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Your belp is greatly appreciated 


Columbia River Gillnetter 
Publishing Crew 


EDITOR Don Riswick 
PRODUCTION Tom Wynn 
& Temare Walker 
Tha Coltanbia River Gillme mer is 
, published seasonally for he Cotumbia 
River Fishermen's Union. Articles, 


lamers and phowgraphs are 
Welcome for mebmission. 


FOREWORD 


who support our livelihood. 





The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 

Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 
today’s important issues. The advertisements which 
appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 

hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
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Greg Mustola 
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Jim Hogan 
P.O. Box 324, Clatskanie, OR 
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Clatskanie, OR 97016 503/728-2841 


DISTRICT 5 Kent Martin, Chairman 
PO Box 82, Skamokawa, WA 
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Mark Laukkanen 
205 N. Welcome Sl., Cathlamet, WA 
98612 206/849-4466 


DISTRICT 6 Dean Badger 
PO Box 35, Grays River, WA 
98621 206/465-2325 


DISTRICT 7 Mike Barendse 
Route 4, Box 343 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Rich Evans 
Route 6, Box 1020-A, Astoria, OR 
97103 503/458-6152 


DISTRICT 8  StanJohnson 
Route 2, Box 136, Astoria, OR 
97103 503/325-0883 


Abby Ihander 
Route 3, Box 150, Astoria, OR 
97103 503/325-4865 


GILLNETTER 


Editorial 


The History of the CRFPU 


In 1884 Columbia River Gillnetters 
formed a union for facilitating industrial 
development and conservation of the Co- 
lumbia salmon. 

The commercial fishermen cooperate 
with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
service in managing the resource. 
License fees and poundage taxes from 
commercial fisheries once paid the entire 
cost of state management. Today, Ore- 
gon and Washington receive additional 
fisheries funds from the states’ general 
funds. Federal fund additions come for 
the use of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and for federal projects. 

The fishermen's union which started in 
1884 is sull working for you fishermen. 
Youngs Bay fishing was started due to 
the fishermen's union here in Astoria. 
Very few fishermen who take advantage 
of Youngs Bay and all the net pen fisher- 
ies ever bother to pay union dues or join 
the CRFPU, and you should because it is 
your bread and butter. People who fish 
Alaska, crab, fish, etc., get by free. This 
paper you get in the mail is the union 
paper. 

Unless we start getting some new mem- 
bers and dues from old members there 
might come a day soon when we will no 
longer be able to keep our office open. 
Some can't afford the dues but a lot of 
you can. We realize fishing has been 
curtailed due to short seasons but if you 
want us to keep fighting for you -- “Join 
the Union.” 


176 Marine Drive 
Astoria, OR 97103 


325-1632 
1-800-826-7724 


A Seafood Lab Starts 


Construction has started on a new sea- 
food lab for Oregon State University 
here in Astoria, Oregon. A local sea- 
food consumer center should not be too 
far behind. 

Part of Astoria's long-awaited seafood 
consumer center complex, the OSU 
Seafood Research Laboratory is the 
first facility in the two-part project to 
enter the building phase. Another ele- 
ment -- the Duncan Law Seafood Con- 
sumer Center -- is now slated for 
construction starting next January. 

For lab backers, relief is in the air. 
Joining worries over delays for the rest 
of the complex, the lab came in nearly 
$1 million over bid in March. Plans 
were changed slightly and now build- 
ings costs match $3.2 million in federal 
funding from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

"We're just excited that it's finally off 
the ground,” said Michael Morrissey, 
lab director. 

Construction on the two-story cedar 
shingle building is expected to start 
next week at the old Clatsop County 
Fairgrounds on the comer of Marine 
Drive and 20th Street, according to pro- 
ject superintendent Tim Carpenter, of 
Portland contractor Lease Crutcher 


Lewis. The building will be completed 
by September 1997, Carpenter said. 
Morrissey, two OSU faculty members 
and up to 24 researchers currently share 
Space at a cramped 5,000-square-foot 
building near the East End Mooring 
Basin. The new lab will measure 
23,000 square feet, including about 
16,000 square feet of lab space, accord- 
ing to Morrissey. 

More space is essential for the growing 
troop of researchers studying every- 
thing from value-added seafood pro- 
cessing to how to make a better 
imitation crab flake, he said. 

The lab will house 16 to 24 researchers 
and three full-time OSU faculty. Along 
with lab space, plans for the facility in- 
clude an outdoor courtyard that opens 
to the southeast. 

Meanwhile, the lab's sidewalks and en- 
iryways -- potentially even a sky bridge 
-- will compliment the adjacent Duncan 
Law Seafood Consumer Center, ac- 
cording to OSU architect Lowell Fau- 
sett. 

Housing a demonstration kitchen, two 


meeting rooms, a display area and retail 
outlet, the consumer center will sit on a 
site between the lab and an antique 
store along the south side. 
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EDWIN LUOMA, cPA 


The Commercial Fisherman’s Tax Specialist 


2703 Marine Drive 
Astoria 325-5102 


862 Broadway 


Seaside 738-644] 


~ Flower Arrangements "4 
1335 Marine Dr 
{Astoria, OR 97103.” 
ie $03-325- ~6070.. 
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Floors & More 


CARPET / VINYL» CERAMIC TILE 
WOOD FLOORS « SPAS 
GAS / WOOD / PELLET STOVES 
Kitchen & Bath Remodeling 
1044 Marine Drive Astoria 
325-0195 





Dams 

(Continues from page |) 

The Harza report follows another exhaus- 
tive review by independent scientists that 
said barging young salmon around dams 
and other remedial measures fail to help 
the fish adequately. That review, for the 
Northwest Power Planning Council earli- 
er this year, said restoring the river to a 
more natural, free-flowing state would be 
the best way to help Snake River salmon. 
"One thing we tried to accomplish in our 
report was to get discussion going on 
whether the Snake River dams should re- 
main there," said Richard Williams, an 
Idaho geneticist who was chairman of the 
science group. "It seems like that discus- 
sion is continuing." 

Taken together, environmentalists said, 
the two studies could mean the end for 
the dams they consider the primary cul- 
prits in the steady decline of Snake River 
salmon. The Snake River dams, plus 
four on the Columbia River, form a gant- 
let of eight obstacles faced by salmon 
spawning in Idaho and Eastern Oregon. 
Biologists say dams' most damaging ef- 
fect is on young salmon, called smolts, 
which each spring ride swollen rivers to 
the sea. 

Smolts are hurt as they pass the dams, ei- 
ther through the turbines or over spill- 
ways. They also have difficulty 
navigating a river that has been changed 
from fast-flowing to a series of slack- 
water pools. 

Should dams be eliminated, however, the 
costs could be reduced by moving ahead 
quickly rather than waiting until 1999. A 
decision this year could save $75 million 
annually, Harza said, as dam modifica- 
tions now planned could be avoided. 

"The question we need to ask ourselves 
is, ‘What do we need to do to prevent the 
extinction of these fish?' " said John J. 
Pizzimenti, a co-author of the report. "If 
we pick the dam removal path, we pick 
the path with the highest certainty of suc- 
cess but the highest cost." 


The Four Dams on the Snake River 


Ice Harbor 
Completion date: 1961 
Capacity: 603 megawatts 


Lower Monumental 
Completion date: 1969 
Capacity: 810 megawatts 


Little Goose 
Completion date: 1970 
Capacity: 810 megawatts 


Lower Granite 
Completion date: 1975 
Capacity: 810 megawatts 





COLUMBIA RIVER 


Oft Sturgeon 


Wayne Palo (left) 
Some time in the 
1920's at Union fish 
coop, Astoria. 


Notice how narrow 
the body of the 
sturgeon is. 





ASTORIA TRANSMISSION 
- FREE ESTIMATES - 4a North Coast 


* FREE TOWING - , : 
Chiropractic Center 


Appointments: (503) 861-1661 
MASTERCARD = VISA Fax (503) 861-1662 


857 HWY 101 679 E Harbor Dr, Suite C 
ASTORIA, OR 97103 P.O. Box 279 


503/325-2318 Warrenton, OR 97146 


1-800-879-7975 









“For ‘a Better Way” 
COTTERS’ FLOOR COVERING 
Your "FLOORS TE Jo"' 326 S.E. Main 


STORE. P.O. Box 1107 
LARRY COTTER Warrenton, OR 
ALICE COTTER 861-0393 


GILLNETTER 


Dear Don Riswick 
To the Editor: 


_ Gov. John Kitzhaber's "In my opin- 
1on" column (Aug. 9) describes happy lit- 
tle smolts swimming freely from their 
newly enhanced habitat seaward, restor- 
ing the great runs with which our wild 
rivers once teemed. Yet we in Tillamook 
County can recall salmon spawning pro- 
fusely in barren rivers scarred by logging, 
fire and flood. Salmon habitat is only 
part of the solution. 

In my opinion, the salmon runs will 
not recover until the seal and bird popula- 
tions are reduced. 

Seattle's Lake Washington, for the 
first time in 14 years, has a short sockeye 
salmon season thanks to the deportation 
of Herschel and several other voraciousl) 
feeding sea lions. 

I live on a hillside where I am able to 
observe hundreds of seals and even more 
cormorants and blue herons feeding upon 
the retuming salmon and those smolts 
that Kitzhaber is so sure are the future of 
our state’s historic resource. Most will 
never make it to sea and so never have 
the chance to return to spawn. those few 
that do will likely be taken by seals or sea 
lions as adults before they have the 
chance to reproduce their species. 

Whatever happened to game manage- 
ment, which necessitates the regulauon of 
populations of various conflicting species 
to protect some, maybe ultimately all, 
from extinction? 

Jack L. Graves 


Garibaldi 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Mr. Riswick; 
Regarding the photo on page four of 


the spring/summer issue of the "Columbia 
River Gillnetter." The caption writer's ad- 
mission that he did not know who Joe 
Crosson was leads me to furnish this bit 
of enlightenment. 

Joe Crosson was one of the pioneer 
Arctic flyers of the late twenties, thirties, 
and forties. He was the pilot who, in the 
dead of winter, flew serum to Nome to 
combat an outbreak of an infectious dis- 
ease that threatened to wipe out the popu- 
lation of that town. 

At the time the photo was taken Cros- 
son was the proprietor of Alaskan Air- 
ways. He was a friend of Wiley Post. 
After the crash that killed Post and Rog- 
ers, Joe Crosson was the one who flew 
the bodies of the two men from Point Bar- 
row (not Nome), where the crash oc- 
curred, to Seattle. 

Also, weather was not a factor in the 
crash. The float plane was seen to dip the 
nose of the pontoons in the water just be- 
fore becoming airborne. The plane, trav- 
eling at high speed, flipped onto it's back 
and was demolished. Post and Rogers 
were dead when reached a few minutes 
later by part of the crowd of Inuit, known 
at that ume as "Eskimos," who watched 
the attempted takeoff. 

Joe was born in Kansas but later 
moved to a farm near Sterling, Colorado 
where he, the story goes, built his first 
plane. (I suspect it was a war-surplus 
“Jenny” and that he merely assembled the 
airplane.) His sister, Marvel, became a 
famous aviatrix (to use an out-of-date 
term for female pilot). I was born in Ster- 
ling and my mother knew the family well. 

I was privileged to meet Joe Crosson 
when he stopped in Sterling during a 
flight from New York to ferry a new Con- 
solidated "Fleetster" airplane to Alaska. 
He addressed the student body during as- 
sembly at the high school from which he 
had graduated in the twenties. 


Come talk to us about: 


a, 


Mark Hedeen 


a | 
Dan Roberts 


¢ Tax-Deductible Retirement Accounts 


¢ Capital Construction Accounts 


FULL SERVICE INVESTMENTS INCLUDING: 


CD’s —- ANNUITIES - STOCKS - BONDS —- MUTUAL FUNDS 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


IM: 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT & RESEARCH, INC. 


905 COMMERCIAL ST., ASTORIA, OREGON 97103 325-0677 





Joe Crosson was a "bush pilot" before 
that term had been coined. I had to set 
the record straight and give a pioneer pi- 
lot his due. Also to clarify the locale of 
Post and Rogers’ crash site. 

Sincerely 

Mel Wilcox 

P.S.I have no love for fish-eating sea- 


lions! Keep up the good work! 


WARRENTON DEEP SEA, INC 
Charter, Cannery & Market 






45 NE Harbor Place, Warrenton OR 
Market: 861-3911 
Cannery & Charter: 861-1233 
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Sturgeon Bottom Fishing & Salmon 





JP PLUMBING 
CO. 
& SHOWROOM 


503-325-2830 


Repair - New - Remodel 
Commercial - Pipe Welding 


155, 11th St, Astoria, OR 97103 
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SALMON COUNTS 
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©) Joint Staff/TAC Report 
Fall Fact Sheet No. 8 

« Columbia River Compact 
” __ October 18, 1996 


~ KG" - PALL CHINOOK 
1996 Adult Run Size Status 


Stock Forecast Update 
URB 94,200 135,000 
BPH 35,400 34,000 
LRW 8,100 8,400 
LRH 48,400 65,000 
MCB 43,200 54,700 
Total 229,300 297,100 


Spring Creek Hatchery will be about 0.5 mil- 
lion smolts below full program needs in 1997. 
Priest Rapids Hatchery escapement through 
October 17 is 9,520 adults (goal 4,500). 

Lyons Ferry Hatchery escapement through 
October 17 is 601 volunteers and 408 from 
Lower Granite Dam trap. 

Lower Granite Dam count to date is 1,197, 
record high since 1975, and 178% of 10-year 
average (674). The count is expected to reach 
about 1,300. The recent year percent wild is 
52%. 


Treaty Indian Fishery 


Eight subsistence gillnet permits for 1,000 
chinook have been issued in the last week. 
The new projected tribal harvest is 62,380 chi- 
nook and 20,000 steelhead. Based on current 
Tun size estimates, the tribal harvest share is 
65,400 adult chinook. 


Non-Indian Commercial 
Zones 1-5 


White Green 
Dates Chinook Coho Sturgeon Sturgeon 


9/30 180 490 3,820 600 
10/1-4 1,010 L1SSae = -- 
10/7 10 70 = 1,855 15 
10/8-10 650 955 -- -- 
10/15-17 420 1,900 -- -- 
Total 2,270 4,600 5,465 615 


Area 2S Commercial 
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Since 1919 
Gillnetters & Dories 
Call 325-1541 for a Quotation 


968 Commercial Street, Astoria 
1555 N. Roosevelt, Seaside 


738-8455 







Total harvest was 8,570 chinook and 1,020 


white sturgeon. ‘ 
The catch of Snake River wild fall chinook is 
estimated to be 34. 


Lower River Fall Chinook 


Washington hatcheries will meet the com- 
bined egg-take goals for all facilities. 

Oregon hatcheries have surplus tule eggs 
available. 

MCB returns at Bonneville Hatchery are 
6,100 (projection 7,800). 


Sturgeon Stock Status 
Below Bonneville Dam 


Sport catch expected to reach 44,000 by the 
end of the year. 

Commercial allocation has been achieved 
with a total catch of 8,030 white sturgeon. 
Total catch of 52,000 is within 1996 objective 
of 50-55,000. 


Above Bonneville Dam 


The 1996 Zone 6 tribal commercial sturgeon 
catch to date totals 1,550 (480 in the winter 
season and 1,070 in the setline season) which 
is 94% of the SMTF harvest guideline. 

The 1996 Zone 6 tribal subsistence catch is 
projected to be about 500 through the end of 
the year. 

Preliminary sport catch estimates for the three 
pools are: 1,360 in Bonneville Pool, 90 in 
The Dalles Pool, and 80 in John Day Pool. 
The total of 1,530 is slightly under the SMTF 
harvest guideline of 1,550. 


Net Pen Terminal Fisheries (Lower Colum- 
bia) 


New Terminal Fisheries 


Fishery is scheduled two nights a week start- 
ing September 16 through October. 


Blind Slough Terminal 


Total harvest to October 17 is 2,384 coho, 85 
chinook, and 1 chum. 


Sky’s 
Gunsmithing 


9:00-5:30 
Tuesday through Saturday 


1254 Commercial, Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-4560 


NRA LIFE 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


Deep River Terminal 


Total harvest to October 17 is 2,639 coho, 50 
chinook, and 1 chum. 


Big Creek Terminal 


Total harvest was 3,310 chinook, 139 coho, 
and 25 white sturgeon. 


Youngs Bay Terminal 
The total harvest between August 12 and Oc- 
tober 17 is 1,496 chinook, 15,378 coho, and 


77 white sturgeon. 


Tongue Point Terminal 


Date Deliveries Coho Chinook 
Sepyl7 = 10 666 24 
Sep.18 10 608 16 
Sep 4a 598 e277. 
Sepazs 7 3730 ll 
Ochl=liaeeN A = aes 
Total PRACEISY Ths: 


Seasons for Columbia River 
Terminal Salmon Fisheries, 
Fall 1996 


Columbia River fall salmon retums in 1996 
are predicted to be at or near record low levels 
for lower river stocks. Returns of upriver fall 
chinook are predicted to be below average 
with the status of Snake River stocks dictating 
main-stem harvest opportunities. With limit- 
ed main-stem harvest opportunities anticipat- 
ed below Bonneville Dam, terminal fishery 
areas will supplement an otherwise bleak pic- 
ture for 1996 fall fisheries. 

Recommendations for seasons are based on 
the following forecasts for stocks returning to 
terminal fishing areas. 


Expected AdultAvailable 
AreaTerminal RunTarget Harvest 


Youngs Bay35,000 Early coho33,200 
2,500 Fall chinook 
Rogue R. bright (RRB) 2,500 


Darigold Feed Company 
Mike Scholerman, Manager 
545 Hamburg Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-6681 
Fax (503) 325-6683 











Big Creek 7,500 RRB fall chinook 3,800 
12,500 tule fall chinook 7,600 * 


Tongue Point 2,000 Early coho 2,000 

Blind Slough 2,000 Early coho 2,000 

Deep river 2,000 Early coho 2,000 

psig Mitchell Act cuts; otherwise incidental 
only. 


Youngs Bay has been open to salmon fishing 
annually since 1962, with openings concurrent 
with the late fall main-stem gill-net season 
through 1976. Beginning in 1977, the Youngs 
Bay season has been separate and increased in 
importance with the Clatsop County Econom- 
ic Development Council's (CEDC) fisheries 
project involvement, especially with the suc- 
cessful net pen acclimation program empha- 
sized in the past few years. 

As a result of recent success with the net pen 
program in Youngs Bay, research funded by 
Bonneville Power Administration (BPA) has 
resulted in pilot net pen programs started in 
1995 at Tongue Point Basin and Blind Slough 
in Oregon and Deep River in Washington us- 
ing early stock coho. The initial retums from 
this program are expected this fall. Season- 
setting will focus on maximizing harvest po- 
tential in each area and information collection. 
Big Creek terminal fisheries were established 
in the 1980's to provide harvest opportunity 
on large runs of tule stock fall chinook and re- 
duce the broodstock surplus returning to the 
hatchery. Fisheries occurred in 1983, 1987, 
and 1988 and were successful in targeting pri- 
marily Big Creek fall chinook with minor 
catches of nonlocal stocks. 


Commercial Season For Youngs Bay 


Noon, Aug 12 - 6 PM Aug 14 (2 days) 
Noon, Aug 19 - 6 PM Aug 21 (2 days) 
Noon, Aug 26 - 6 PM Aug 29 (3 days) 
Noon, Sep 3-6PM Sep 6 (3 days) 
Noon, Sep 9 -6 PM Oct 31(45 days) 
59 days 


Commercial gear: 
No changes proposed. 


Big Creek Commercial Season: 

Fall chinook target fishery 

7 PM Aug 26 - 7 PM Aug 28(2 days) 
7PM Sep3 - 7 PM Sep 5(2 days) 


7PM Sep9 - 7 PM Sep 11(2 days) 
6 days 


Mike Toyses 6 
ANUROMOLIYE 


UNION SHOP 
SPECIALIZING IN 
TOYOTA AND CHRYSLER 


209 7th Street 
Next to McGregor's in Astoria 


Call 325-8811 














First two fishing periods target primarily RRB 
stock, while the third period targets both tules 
and RRBs. 

For the 6-day season expected RRB catch is 
3,500 fish, while tule catch expectations are 
7,100 fish -- Results in 2,100 RRBs and 3,600 
tules entering Big Creek Hatchery. 

For the 4-day fishery ending September 5, 
catch expectations are about 2,000 RRBs and 
1,500 tules -- Results in 3,500 RRBs and 
7,700 tules entering Big Creek Hatchery. 


Big Creek Commercial Area: 


Same area open as in past seasons except: 
Move upper deadline upstream to marker on 
Karlson Island across to marker at north bank 
at mouth of Blind Slough across to a marker 
on the south bank of Blind Slough. 

Area closure of about 50-100" radius at the 
mouth of Big Creek. 


Big Creek Gear: 


100 fathoms maximum length with no mesh 
restrictions and no limit on amount of weight 
on lead line. 


Big Creek Other Restrictions: 


Unlawful to transport or possess fish outside 
the fishing area when main stem is closed un- 
less by licensed buyer. 

Big Creek sport fishery closed in September. 


New Terminal Areas (Tongue Point, Blind 
Slough, and Deep River) 


Blind Slough and Deep River Commercial 
Seasons: 


Each of the following 12-hr fishing periods 
start at 7 PM and end at 7 AM 
Sep 16 (Mon) - Sep 17 (Tue) 
Sep 19 (Thur) - Sep 20 (Fri) 
Sep 23 (Mon) - Sep 24 (Tue) 
Sep 26 (Thur) - Sep 27 (Fri) 
Sep 30 (Mon) - Oct 1 (Tue) 
Oct 3 (Thur) - Oct 4 (Fri) 

Oct 7 (Mon) - Oct 8 (Tue) 
Oct 10 (Thur) - Oct 11 (Fri) 
Oct 14 (Mon) - Oct 15 (Tue) 
Oct 17 (Thur) - Oct 18 (Fri) 
Oct 21 (Mon) - Oct 22 (Tue) 
Oct 24 (Thur) - Oct 25 (Fri) 
Oct 28 (Mon) - Oct 29 (Tue) 


Total 13 nights 
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FISHHAWK 
FISHERIES, Inc. 


Salmon for All Member 
PROCESSOR OF FRESH & FROZEN SALMON 





ASTORIA 
Foot of 4th & Water 


503 325-5252 
FAX 325-8786 
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Tongue Point Basin Commercial Season: 


Each of the following 12-hr fishing periods 
start at 7 PM and end at 7 AM 


Sep 17 (Tue) - Sep 18 (Wed) 
Sep 18 (Wed) - Sep 19 (Thur) 
Sep 24 (Tue) - Sep 25 (Wed) 
Sep 25 (Wed) - Sep 26 (Thur) 
Oct 1 (Tue) - Oct 2 (Wed) 
Oct 2 (Wed) - Oct 3 (Thur) 
Oct 8 (Tue) - Oct 9 (Wed) 
Oct 9 (Wed) - Oct 10 (Thur) 
Oct 15 (Tue) - Oct 16 (Wed) 
Oct 16 (Wed) - Oct 17 (Thur) 
Oct 22 (Tue) - Oct 23 (Wed) 
Oct 23 (Wed) - Oct 24 (Thur) 
Oct 29(Tue) - Oct 30 (Wed) 
Oct 30 (Wed) - Oct 31 (Thur) 


Total 14 nights 


Night fishing will maximize catch and reduce 
potential interaction with recreational boaters 
and other river commerce. 

Tongue Point openings during closed periods 
for Deep River and Blind Slough will allow 
fishers flexibility and maximize harvest op- 
portunity. 


Commercial fishing areas: 


Tongue Point Basin open to fishing in all wa- 
ters bounded by a line from red light at 
Tongue Point to flashing green light at the 
rock jetty on the northwesterly tip of Mott Is- 
land, a line from a marker at the south end of 
Mott Island easterly to a marker on the north- 
west bank on Lois Island, and a line from a 
marker on the southwest end of Lois Island 
due westerly to a marker on the opposite 
bank. All open waters will be under concur- 
rent jurisdiction. 

Blind Slough open waters extend from mark- 
ers at the mouth of Gnat Creek located ap- 
proximately 1/2 mile upstream of the county 
road bridge downstream to markers at the 
mouth of Blind Slough. Concurrent waters 
extend downstream from the railroad bridge. 
State waters extend upstream of the railroad 
bridge. 

Deep River open to fishing downriver from 
the town of Deep River to the mouth of Deep 
River, plus Grays Bay as follows: 
(1)September 16-October 1: All waters of 
Grays Bay north on a line running east and 
west through channel marked "8", with mark- 
ers on the eastern and westem shores, and 
(2)October 3-29: All waters of Grays Bay 
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north of a line from a marker on the western 
shore through channel marker "8", thence east 
to a new fishery marker, thence northeasterly 
to a marker at Miller Point. 

Concurrent waters extend downstream of the 
Highway 4 bridge. State waters extend up- 
stream of the Highway 4 bridge. Area restric- 
tion for October 3-29 are recommended for 
protection of chum destined for Grays River. 


Gear: 


Tongue Point Basin: Legal gear restricted to a 
maximum length of 250 fathoms and weight 
on leadline not to exceed 2 pounds of weight 
on any one fathom. No mesh restriction. 
Blind Slough: Length of net restricted to 50 
fathoms, with no weight restrictions on lead 
line. No mesh restriction. 

Deep River: Same as Blind Slough. 


Other commercial restrictions: 


Unlawful to transport or possess fish outside 
of the fishing area (except licensed buyers). 
Exception to above rule would allow transpor- 
tation out of fishing area with a permit issued 
by an authorized agency employee after exam- 
ining the catch. 


Chinook Packing Company 
to Rebuild 


CHINOOK, Wash. -- Ocean Beauty Sea- 
foods has begun rebuilding its processing 
plant that was destroyed by a Christmas 
Eve fire. 

Many in Chinook, a little fishing commu- 
nity just across the Columbia River from 
Astoria, had feared the fire would mean 
the permanent loss of not only the town's 
largest employer but a big chunk of its 
economy as well. 

The plant, known as Chinook Packing, 
was built as a cannery in 1915. 

Under construction is a crab processing 
line that can employ about 50 people, ’ 
said Grant Larson, Ocean Beauty's opera- 
tions manager. 

"It doesn't replace all the folks we had 
there, but it's something," he said. 

Ocean Beauty shifted crab processing to 
its Astoria plant last winter but wasn't 
able to process as much as it did in Chi- 
nook. 

That meant Ocean Beauty wasn't able to 
buy as much crab from its usual boats or 
supply all of its usual markets. 

The company is pursuing a claim for 
business interruption with its insurer, said 
Larson. Final rebuilding plans will be de- 
cided after the settlement, he said. 


DISTRICT #5 News 


The big issue in district 5 is the proposed li- 
cense “buyout.” Quite a few of the gillnetters 
are going to apply and later decide if they’ll 
accept the offer. The top limit has been raised 
from $40,000 to $75,000; sparking the inter- 
est. 

As some plan on giving up fishing, others in 
our district have been employed by the local 
soil conservation district in fisheries enhance- 
ment projects. One interesting note has come 
out; fingerlings are reluctant to pass through 
long culverts. This type of information needs 
to be passed on to forest engineers so they 
will plan for bridges, instead of culverts for 
logging roads. 

For those working in the program, the expe- 
rience has been enlighting to learn about the 
complexes of fish in their environment. 

Congraulations to our fellow gillnetter Mark 
l)oumit, on his election as Nineteenth Legisla- 
tive District State Representative in Olympia. 
Mark will do an excellent job in the quest to 
maintain and improve our fish and other natu- 
ral resources including forestry. 

Lets hope Bnan Baird will defeat Linda 
Smith in the race for rhird Congressional Dis- 
trict. Linda is againist gillnetting 

Fall season 96' wasn’t expected. Those who 
could fish all the openings managed a moder- 
ate catch. However, low prices took off any 
shine in the otherwise hopeful sign that things 
are improving. 
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Sept 1996 
Youngs Bay Coho 
caught by Clyde 
& Mel Kindred 
fishing with short 
net in Skiff. 
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1996 Donations 


People who have donated money towards 
mailing and production costs are listed 
below. Special thanks for helping us con- 
tinue production of the Columbia River 
Gillnetter Publication. 


George Anderson - Hillsboro 
Snooky Barendse - Knappa 

Jim Dart - Westport, WA 

Harry Fransen - San Diego 

Don Goodall - Dunedin, FL 
Claremont Gutzert - Camarillo, CA 
Walfred Hendrickson - Aberdeen, WA 
Art Huber - Astoria 

Herbie Johanson - Silverton, OR 
Thelma Johnson - Astoria 

Jack Kennedy - PDX 

Ray Krum - Hanford, CA 

Harry Larson - Astoria 

Frans Munson - Edmonds, WA 
Ellen Washburn - Front Royal, VA 
Viola (Tanio) Williams - Portland 




















” Massive Sea Lion Research 
Effort Planned for 1996 


FAIRBANKS, Alaska -- The decline of 
Steller sea lions in parts of Alaska has 
forced federal officials to consider declar- 
ing the species endangered with extinc- 
tion. This summer biologists will step up 
their search for answers to why Steller 
sea lions are disappearing, especially the 
juvenile-age sea lions. 

The scientists will count newborn pups, 
place tansmitters on juveniles, take 
blood samples, and watch for signs of 
changes in their behavior. Last October, 
the federal National Marine Fisheries 
Service officially proposed listing the 
group of Alaska Steller sea lions living in 
the Bering Sea and western Gulf of Alas- 
ka as an endangered species. 

For more information, contact Mike Cas- 
tellini, Institute of Marine Sciences, VAF 
School of Fisheries and Ocean Sciences, 
907-474-6825 


Harpoon Tips Offer Clues 
to Age of Bowhead Whales 


BARROW, Alaska -- Three years ago, Es- 
kimo whale hunters in Barrow found two 
stone harpoon points embedded in the 
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thick blubber of a bowhead Whale’ they 
harvested. The discovery is intriguing to 
scienusts because hunters stopped using 
stone points about 100 years ago. The 
points may offer clues to how long bow- 
head whales live. 

"If you are willing to accept what the ar- 
cheologists tell you about when the last 
time these points should have been in 
use, then it tells you that the whales that 
were caught with those points were at 
least that old,” says James Mead, curator 
of marine mammals at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mike Lewis, archeological collections 
manager at the University of Alaska Mu- 
seum, says Inupiaq Eskimos used stone 
points unul the turn of the century. He 
says the hunger's strategy included har- 
pooning a whale several times before de- 
livering the final blow. 

“They'd sometimes use two or three har- 
poons in order to attach floats on the ani- 
mal to slow it down and tire it,” says 
Lewis. "Then there'd be the killing blow 
with a long, narrow lance. The attempt 
would be to strike it in the heart." 

But sometimes the wooden harpoon 
shafts would miss their mark and the 
whale would escape with the stone points 
sull lodged in its thick blubber. Five 
stone points have been found in bowhead 
whales in Alaska over the last 20 years. 
While the points do not prove the exact 
age of the whales, they do show that 
bowheads live a lot longer than the few 
decades most scientists previously 
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though. 

For more information, contact Mike Lew- 
is, University of Alaska Museum, 907- 
474-7505; or James Mead, Smithsonian 
Institution, 202-357-1923. 


Bar Codes Help Salmon Managers 
Tell Hatchery Fish From Wild 


JUNEAU, Alaska -- Hatchery pink and 
chum salmon returning to Juneau area 
waters this summer will have a unique 
new bar code imprinted on their inner ear 
bone. 

The coding process takes advantage of a 
natural process in which newborn salmon 
add a new layer each day to the fish's oto- 
lith, or inner ear bone. The layers, some 
light and some dark, resemble a bar code 
when viewed through a microscope. Sci- 
entists raise and lower the water tempera- 
ture as little as two degrees to cause the 
layers to form artificially. 

For more information, contact Bill Smok- 
er, Juneau Center, UAF School of Fisher- 
ies and Ocean Sciences, 907-456-6444. 


Nitrogen in Lake Sediments Used to 


Count Centuries-Old Salmon Runs 
KARLUK LAKE, KODIAK ISLAND, 
Alaska -- Scientists go to the bottom of 
the lake for clues to how many salmon re- 
turned here hundreds of years ago. 

Bruce Finney, a geological oceanogra- 
pher at the UAF School of Fisheries and 
Ocean Sciences, studies nitrogen 15 in 
the lake sediments. Nitrogen 15 comes 
mostly from decomposing salmon, and 
eventually gets trapped in the sediments. 
Finney measures the nitrogen and calcu- 
lates how many salmon returned to the 
lake as long ago as 500 years. 

For more information, contact Bruce Fin- 
ney, Institute of Marine Science, UAF 
School of Fisheries and Ocean Sciences, 
907-474-7724. 
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Sockeye Salmon Return to 
Adams River After 88 
Years 


In British Columbia's Adams River this fall, a run of 
30,000 sockeye salmon retumed, filling spawning beds 
that have been empty for 88 years. 

"I'm really excited about this,” said lan Williams, a fresh 
water biologist at the federal Pacific Biological Station in 
Nanaimo. “It's something of a miracle, really.” 

With a return of 30,000 salmon, the Fisheries Department 
has achieved a critical mass, he said. 

"Now that we've reached that level, it's possible to double 
itand double it again,” he said. “I believe we can see 6 to 
10 million salmon retuming to that river.” 

The Upper Adams stock was wiped out in 1908 when a 
logging company built a dam at the outlet to the Lower 
Adams River. 

When the dam was opened, it sent a flood of water down 
river to flush log jams to mills far downstream 

The floods blew away millions of spawning salmon, and 
the logs, grinding and digging into the gravel beds, killed 
many more. 

The logging company ceased operation in 1922, and the 
dam was removed in 1945 

Sockeye survived in the Lower Adams, eventually build 
ing up to support runs of 10 millon salmon, but the 
Upper Adams fish seemed gone forever 

The Fisheries Department began trying in 1950 to reintro 
duce sockeye from other systems. Although millions of 
salmon fry were released, only a handful retumed. The 
Tun stood at just 560 fish by 1980 

Williams said that in 1984, biologists tied using sockeye 
that had re-established in the Momich-Cayenne system on 
East Adams Lake. Four years later, 7,169 sockeye re 
tumed to the Upper Adams 


Fake Killer Whale to 
Frighten Sea Lions at 
Ballard Locks Fish Ladder 
October 17, 1996 


Fake Willy is a 16-foot fiberglass model of a killer whale 
which is anchored underwater 10 feet off Seattle's West 
Point for a 48-hour test 

Since the early 1980s, sea lions have gathered just below 
the locks that separate Puget Sound from the ship canal 
where they pick off steelhead and salmon that must pass 
the locks to reach freshwater streams to spawn 

Wildlife experts tied for years to scare the animals away, 
using firecrackers, underwater noses, rubber bullets and 
other devices. All failed, as did nets near the locks’ fish 
ladder and trapping the sea lions and relocating them off 
the Pacific Coast. 

Last year, five of the most voracious sea lions were 
marked for death. Three were captured last spring, and 
Sea World of Florida agreed to take them in. One of 
those animals, nicknamed Hondo, died last month from 
an apparent infection 
Biologists are dubious about Fake Willy. John Calam 
bokidis, a biologist with Cascadia Research in Olympia 
said most orcas in Puget Sound eat fish, not sea hons. A 
few transient whales do eat sea lions, he said. Fake Willy 
has a “low probability” of success but probably won't do 
any harm, Calambokidis said 

In the 1995 winter issue there was a complete story about 
the fake Orcas. 

A Scottish fish farmer, Charles Marcham, bought a fake 
Orca whale in February, 1994, and losses from his fish 
farm went from $1,500 a week to zero. Each Orca costs 


$5,000. 


Father, Son Rescued by 
Coast Guard From 


Capsized Fishing Boat 
WILLAPA BAY, WASHINGTON -- A Snohomish, 
Wash., father and son were rescued by a U.S. coast Guard 
helicopter from Group Astoria, after their 24-foot fishing 
boat capsized near the mouth of Willapa Bay 

Roger Lundbiade, 58, and Karl Lundbiade, 21, were bas- 
ket-hoisted into the hovering helicopter by a Coast Guard 
rescue swimmer who had free-fallen from the helio into 
the breakers. A rescue boat from Station Grays Harbor 
stood by. 

The mayday came in at 5:58 a.m., according to Steve 
McAloney, group duty officer at the air station. The heli- 
Copter was on-scene by 6:50 a.m. McAloney could not 
say how long the men had been in the water. 

The boat had lost its hydraulics while the pair were set- 
ting their fish nets, McAloney said. the nets got tangled 
up in the boat's screws, which drew the boat into the 
breakers 

The men were flown back to the air station and taken by 
Medix Ambulance Services, Inc., to Columbia Memorial 
Hospital, where they were listed in stable condition at 
mid-moming 


Fraser Sockeye Run in 
1996 Stronger 


VANCOUVER, B.C. -- The Pacific Salmon Commission 
said that about 500,000 fish are in the early summer run, 
compared with a pre-season estimate of 233,000 

The total run is estimated at 1.85 million, up from the pre- 
vious prediction of 1.6 million 

The run was expected to be so small that no commercial 
fisheries were planned, although it's normally the bread 
and butter of the British Columbia fleet 

The Fisheries Department wants 1.1 million sockeye to 
reach spawning grounds. About 4000,000 sockeye are re- 
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served for aboriginals along the river and up to 50,000 are 
set aside for U.S. Indian tribes. 

Meanwhile, the department is concerned that the record 
sockeye run on the Skeena River in northwestern British 
Columbia is so large that it could cause overcrowding on 
the spawning grounds and spread a fatal parasite. 

Two million more sockeye than expected are returning to 
the Skeena, but the commercial gill-net fleet has been giv- 
en only half a day of additional fishing time. 

If too many sockeye reach the spawning grounds, as 
many as half will die before they can spawn because 
stress caused by crowding contributes to the so-called 
white spot disease, said Chris Dragseth, area manager. 


Spokane Man Catches 
Hlegal Squawfish 


William P. Henderson, 35, is charged with catching 
squawfish in the Spokane River, placed them in a cooler 
and drove to Clarkston, Washington where he collected 
over $1,500 from a Snake River bounty program. There 
is no bounty for squawfish caught in the Spokane River. 
He is charged by the Asotin prosecutor's office with four 
counts of second-degree theft and one of third-degree 
theft. Henderson was ordered to appear September 23 in 
Asotin County Superior Court to answer the charges. 
The Bonneville Power Administration has placed a boun- 
ty on squawfish in the Snake River to reduce their num- 
bers because they eat young salmon and steelhead. 

Rules of the 1996 Northem Squawfish Sport-Reward 
Fishery Program state the fish must be caught in certain 
portions of the Snake River. 

Washington fish and game officers had Henderson under 
surveillance for 10 days in July, court documents said. 
He allegedly caught squawfish in the Spokane River, then 
placed them in coolers and drove to a Clarkston check sta- 
tion, where he received vouchers for $1,510. 

If convicted of second-degree theft, Henderson faces a 
maximum prison term of five years and $10,000 fine. 
Third-degree theft is punishable by a year in jail and a 
$5,000 fine. 
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Finding work for displaced fishermen, federal program 
rejuvenated with new coordinator 


By C.V. Hollander 


A two-year old salmon restoration ef- 
fort that puts displaced fishermen to 
work is starting up again this month, 
and with a new coordinator. 

Using federal dollars, willing land- 
owners, and salmon fishermen to 
bring back local salmon is a great way 
to keep government where it belongs, 
says Dave  Sahagian, Clatsop 
County's new salmon habitat restora- 
tion coordinator. 

"No heavy-handed government com- 
ing down on us -- we'll get the same 
thing done with local cooperation," 
Sahagian says. 

Sahagian's appointment was an- 
nounced at today's meeting of the 
Clatsop Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion District. The district is distribut- 
ing about $400,000 from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Habitat 
Restoration Jobs Program estab- 
lished during the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
1994 salmon disaster program. 
Clatsop County's program has re- 
ceived high marks from Washington, 
D.C. Interior Secretary Bruce Bab- 
bitt visited projects along the Neha- 
lem River this summer. 

Mary Patterson, a Jewell farmer and 
CSWD board member, headed up 
restoration efforts from 1995 until 
this summer. Now Sahagian takes 
the reins. 

Work on the Lewis and Clark should 
start in about a week, Sahagian said. 
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The crew there will consist of eight 
people: a foreman at $15 an hour and 
eight workers at $12 an hour. Work on 
the Lewis and Clark is expected to 
last into the spring. 

Work on the Nehalem River -- expect- 
ed to require a similar-sized crew -- 
should start early next year and run 
through the summer. 

Crews will build more than 10 miles 
of fences and plant trees along the Ne- 
halem and Lewis and Clark rivers. 
Many landowners are happy to coop- 
erate: fencing is free and generally in- 
creases land value, Sahagian said. 
Meanwhile local people work to pro- 
tect delicate riverbank ecosystems 
from the often destructive effects of 
livestock that trample streamside 
vegetation vital to salmon health. 
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"Mostly if we just keep cattle away 
from the banks, it'll take care of itself," 
Sahagian said. 

Unlike the 100-foot buffer proposed 
under controversial ballot Measure 
38, the habitat restoration crews only 
fence the immediate waterway. Fenc- 
ing more land would cut off too much 
pasture, Sahagian says. 

Crews also plant fir, cedar, and 
spruce to help shade the stream in fu- 
ture decades and provide shelter for 
salmon when the trees eventually die 
and fall into the water. 

Work on the program is open to fish- 
ermen or deck hands who made more 
than $2,500 and less than $25,000 if sin- 
gle and $50,000 if married fishing for 
salmon in Oregon, Washington, and 
California between 1986 and 1991. 
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Concrete work 
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The current population estimate of white 
sturgeon in the lower Columbia River (mouth 
to Bonneville Dam) shows continued im- 
provement from the low levels of the late 
1980's. The 1996 estimate is: 

36-72" (3-6") 495,000 

42-66" (sport size legals)260,000 

48-66" (commercial legals) 67,000 

The population growth is due to strategies 
initiated in 1989 that relied on setting appro- 
priate harvest limits. 

The Washington and Oregon Fish and 
Wildlife Commissions adopted a range of 
commercial share options and management 
guidelines for the lower Columbia gill-net 
fishery for 1997 and beyond. 

1.The adopted range of commercial share 
options allows a reasonable chance of year- 
round sport harvest opportunity. The range is 
from 8,000 (existing commercial share in the 
1995 and 1996 plan) to 20% of the allowable 
harvest (80% for the sport fishery). 

--Commercial sturgeon catch outside of 
salmon time frames acceptable, if necessary 

--No season-specific subquotas 

--harvest numbers to be determined every 
3 years (1997-99 allowable sport and commer- 
cial catch in the lower Columbia would be the 
same each of the 3 years). Updated numbers 
would be developed for 2000-02. 

--Indefinite time period for the sport/ 
commercial allocation plan. 

2.Both Commissions delegated authonty 
to their respective agency Directors to nego- 
tiate within the above options and guidelines a 
consensus package for sturgeon management 
for 1997 and beyond in the Columbia River 
Compact forum. 

In order to optimize fishing opportunity 
without compromising broodstock recruitment 
the staffs of both states will be recommending 
several regulation changes for 1997 and be- 
yond. 

1.One fish daily bag limit and allow catch 
and release after retaining the daily bag limit 
for all sport fisheries in Oregon and Washing 
ton, including the reservoirs above Bonneville 
Dam. 

--Currently the one fish daily bag limit 
and catch and release provision in Oregon is 
for the lower Columbia River only. 

2.Reduce the maximum size limit for all 
sport and non-Indian commercial fisheries in 
Oregon to 60” (5’), excluding the reservoirs 
above Bonneville Dam. It is currently 66° 
(5'1/2’). 

--Reducing the maximum limit to 60° 
while keeping the minimum at 42” for sport 
and 48” for commercial allows a 22% increase 
in total numbers of sturgeon that could be har 
vested while passing the same number of fish 
through to broodstock size. Foregoing harvest 
of several hundred 5'-5 1/2’ sturgeon allows 
several thousand more sturgeon 5’ and under 
to be harvested. 

--Exceptions would be the Columbia Riv- 
er between Bonneville and McNary dams. 
The sturgeon fisheries in the 3-pool area are 
managed by the Sturgeon Management Task 
Force, comprised of state and tribal managers. 
The Task Force will be making decisions on 
these sport and treaty Indian sturgeon fisheries 
in December. I will keep you advised of 
progress. 

3.Barbed or barbless hooks? Oregon 1s 
considering barbless hooks in all Oregon sport 


fisheries, including sturgeon, be voluntary in- 
stead of mandatory. Washington has indicat- 
ed they would prefer a mandatory requirement 
for barbless hooks in sturgeon fisheries. We 
wish to maintain concurrent rules amongst the 
two states on the Columbia River. 

4.Lower Columbia River sport quotas for 
1997-99 (same each year) under the adopted 
range of commercial share options are shown 
below. Examples of sport quota with 60" 
maximum and 1 fish daily sport limit. 
CommercialAllowable Harvest Quotas 
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Option Sport Commercial Total 
8,000 61,900 8,000 69,900 
15% comm. 58,100 10,300 68,400 
share 
20% comm. 53,800 13,500 67,300 
share 

5.Similar to the commercial options decid- 
ed in August, the staff will be asking the Ore- 
gon Commission to delegate authority to the 
Director to negotiate the final sport regula- 
tions with the Washington Director in the Co- 
lumbia River Compact forum. 


If you'd like to know about the boisterous histo- 
ry of the Salmon Fishermen of the Northwest, 
the Gillnetters whose lives were intertwined 
with the growth of Astoria, Dena Johnson's 
book is a rich source of information, adventure 
and biography of the Columbia River and the 
Salmon, Sails and Oars which made it famous. 


$14.95, plus shipping. 


To Order call: 


BOOKPARTNERS@ 1-800-895-7323 


Wilsonville, Oregon 
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Gillnetters Oppose Deepening of 
the Columbia River Ship Channel 


by Jon Westerholm 


UPDATE 

As everyone knows by now, the Ports 
of Portland and Vancouver, with 
backing from the Ports of Longview, 
St. Helens, Woodland, Kalama, and 
Astoria are proposing to deepen the 
Columbia River shipping channel 
from Astoria to Portland by a mini- 
mum of 3 feet from 40 to 43 feet. The 
purpose of this is to accommodate the 
new "super ultra" ships. 

To this end and also towards finding 
new places and ways to dispose of the 
massive amounts of resulting dredg- 
ings and sediments, the Portland Dis- 
trict of the Army Corps of Engineers 
is holding public roundtable meet- 
ings to get input and discussion on the 
two topics. These meetings are to con- 
tinue every 5-6 weeks until Novem- 
ber, 1999. This would complete the 
feasibility study and would be fol- 
lowed by public meetings. If the deci- 
sion was positive, actual dredging 
would start in 2003. 

Salmon For All is being represented 
at these meetings. Fishermen as well 
as other concerned local parties need 
to become aware of the roundtables 
and to get involved in them directly or 
indirectly before it is too late. We 
have lots of time to voice our opinion 
and in the end there will be no excuse 
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for being unheard. 

It is interesting at these discussions to 
note the extreme concem by _ the 
Corps as to the sediment/dredgings 
disposal problems. They are running 
out of places to pump all of the sand 
and not run up against the Federal 
Wetlands Mitigation law. One of 
their proposals is to breach dikes in 
low economic value areas and retum 
it back to wetland and disposal areas. 
Another new plan that is being em- 
phasized is to integrate an innovative 
ecosystem restoration concept into 
the project. This is being done right 
now in Texas, with the Houston to 
Galveston Bay ship channel deepen- 
ing project to bring about environ- 
mental restoration. The Corps, in 
conjunction with the local Ports, has 
been investigating this possibility by 
studying models and attending meet- 
ings in Houston. 

The next three roundtables, October, 
December and January, will focus on 
"Sediment Transport,” "Virtual Dispo- 
sal Sites," and "Fisheries Impacts" in 
that order. We certainly need to be 
well prepared for the January meet- 
ing. 

There will be a meeting in Astoria in 
January to be announced later on this 
subject. 
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Just What we Need 


— More Dams!! 
by John Westerholm 


Much to the chagrin of fisheries people, a 
group of state legislators are trying to re- 
vive the long-dormant Gate Creek dam 
project near Vida on the McKenzie River. 
And that's not all, as they are also propos- 
ing dam projects at Cascadia on the 
South Santiam and Holley on the Cala- 
pooia River. 

Fourteen state senators and representa- 
tives have signed a resolution urging Ore- 
gon's congressional delegation to push 
for re-authorization and funding for the 
projects. A veteran Linn County repre- 
sentative that is leading the effort has said 
that failing this, she will seek some state 
legislature action. 

Ironically, a fourth dam, the Milltown 
Hill project on Elk Creek near Yoncalla 
in Douglas County, is in its final design 
stage, prior to construction some time 
next year. It has already been given a 
water rights permit by the Oregon Water 
Resources Department and a water quali- 
ty permit by the DEQ. 

Just when the importance of stream 
spawning habitat has been emphasized so 
greatly to bring back our declining sal- 
mon and steelhead runs, and considering 
the damage that dams do to anadromous 
fish, it seems ill-advised to take these 
projects off the shelf now. 

A number of area residents near these 
projects are voicing their opposition as 
they find out about them and what they 
would do to their communities if com- 
pleted. "Save the fish and rural Oregon" 
seems to be the word. 
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Cormorants, Terns and Gulls Major 
Predators on Juvenile Chinook Salmon 


OSU has funded a research study over the past several years, tracking barged and mi- 
grant hatchery chinook salmon with radio telemetry from Idaho to Astoria. Scientists 
focused this year on the lower river between Bonneville Dam and San Island, off Ilwa- 
co, Washington, near the river's mouth. 

"We now know that nearly 100 percent of the barged and run-of-the-river fish make it 
down for 125 miles or so to nearly the ocean," wrote Carl B. Schreck of the Oregon 
Cooperative Fishery Research Unit in a September 18 letter to the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife. "Then, much more than 10 percent, and probably more than 30 
percent, of the chinook yearlings are taken by birds." 

Cormorants are the primary culprits, but tems and gulls also eat baby salmon, Schreck 
said. 

All three are protected under federal law and cannot be killed without extensive re- 
search, permits and a lot of political heat.The other major in-river predator for juvenile 
salmon, one that isn't protected, is the northern squawfish, subject for the past five years 
of a multi-million dollar bounty program financed by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. Biologists say the program has significantly reduced juvenile salmon losses. 

"We know that 70 to 90 percent of smolts we handle make it to Astoria," Schreck said. 
The OSU researched balked at blaming birds for salmon problems. Avian predation of 
salmon smolts, he said, "may be part of the natural order." 

After all, only 1 to 2 percent of all juvenile salmon are expected to return as adults even 
under good conditions. After running the gauntlet of squawfish and birds on the river, 
they meet even more problems in saltwater -- intense fish predation, uncertain food 
chains and commercial and sport fishermen. 

Nevertheless, in a habitat so heavily altered by human hands that it can never again be 
considered pristine, even more management seems a logical avenue to restorauon. 

Doug DeHan, chief of fisheries for the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife, and 
the department's head researcher, Bruce Schmidt, received copies of the letter and both 
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were vague this week about what, if any- 
thing, the state can do about cormorants. 
Everyone is searching for solutions as 
Governor John Kitzhaber launches a 
coastal coho recovery plan before the fed- 
eral government declares coho threatened 
or endangered. 

Unfortunately, biologists are weighing in 
on all sides of whether cormorants should 
be hazed. 

Schmidt said hazing programs might sim- 
ply shift the problem from one estuary to 
another. 

Evidence of increased cormorant activity 
in the lower Columbia the past two years 
might have resulted from an experimental 
hazing program on Nehalem, Tillamook 
and Nestucca bays. 

Beginning last April, a half-dozen pri- 
vately owned fast boats, equipped with 
cormorant distress calls, started patrolling 
the three bays, hovering or slicing across 
the tops of schools of juvenile salmon 
and steelhead to keep them from being 
eaten by cormorants. 

DeHart said the state will evaluate its 
success over the next two years and 
might consider similar operations on the 
lower Columbia. 

"The question is whether we can influ- 
ence or change the behavioral habits of 
these birds and whether it will do any 
good,” he said. "But we don't have any 
immediate plans to expand the hazing 
program. 

"People like to look for a simple answer. 
But there isn't one. It's a composite of a 
number of problems." 

He acknowledged that Schreck's research 
unveils a major factor potentially more 
easily controlled than ocean conditions. 

A good example was Youngs Bay last 
fall, when thousands of cormorants were 
following the juveniles down past the net 
pens to the Columbia River and out into 
the ocean. 
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Waves From THE Past 


Catching Fish Thieves at Age 14 


By Don Riswick, Editor 


When I was 12 years old I had my first 
job as a boatpuller in August of 1931. A 
boatpuller is a person who helps the own- 
er of the gillnet boat out, on the water 
when fishing and also on shore at the net 
rack. Fills the water jug, helps rack net 
on the dock and an all-around flunky. 
The skipper usually hired someone to 
help him during the heavy August run of 
salmon which usually was from the Ist of 
August to the 25th when the season 
closed and then re-opened September 
10th for the fall fishing. 

The gillnet season on the Columbia River 
back in those days opened May Ist and 
ran through August 25th with weekend 
closures of Saturday at 6 PM to Sunday 
at 6 PM. 

Most fishermen come Saturday pulled 
their net into a big wooden round tank 
and put in bluestone (copper sulfate), 
usually about 15 pounds mixed with wa- 
ter, and let it soak for several hours to 
cleanse the linen nets. This helped the 
linen from rotting. Then the net was 
spread out on two rails to dry. As soon 
as the net was dry enough the owner 
would mend the net. 

On Saturdays a bunch of kids would get 
up early and go down to the net racks to 
help the fishermen bluestone and rack 
their nets. In those days of the 1920's and 
1930's you could make as much as four 
or five dollars. 

li started going out fishing with several 
fishermen during the season just for fun. 
One of the fishermen who I went with 
was named Ted Olson and he lived in the 
bunkhouse along the Beach Road. He 
was a bachelor having come from Swe- 
den years ago. 

In those days there were traps and seines 
and set nets. These were all voted out 
around 1948 or 1949. 

A set net license in those days cost $8.00 
and had to be 800 feet apart from the next 
location. Set nets were usually fished out 
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of a 16-foot skiff. You tied one end usu- 
ally to a piling and anchored the outside 
end across the current. One hundred and 
eighty feet was about the usual length be- 
cause of the strong tide. 

Well, Ted Olson put out a net at the 
upper end of the docks there, but he 
didn't have a license for it. One day the 
fish warden came along and told him to 
get a license, otherwise he would arrest 
him. Being a stubborn Swede, Ted 
picked the net up and didn't put it out any 
more. So I asked Ted if he would mind if 
I got a license for that location. He 
laughed and said go ahead. 

With the help of my dad, I went ahead 
and licensed the location. This location 
was in the east end of Astoria at the upper 
end of the Chinook packing receiving sta- 
tion at the foot of 47th Street. At this 
time nothing remains of this facility ex- 
cept a few pilings. 

By doing odd jobs for the fishermen, I 
was able to get enough second-hand net- 
ting, cork line, lead line and corks and 
Ole Berg showed me how to build a 30 
fathom set net. He also taught me to 
mend and hang net. My grandfather, who 
was a boat builder, built me a 16-foot 
skiff with a little small cabin in the bow 
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and a little fish locker under the seat that 
you Sat on to row. 

As it turned out my set net location was a 
good one. Every morning before school I 
would go down to the dock and overhaul 
my net. One fall opening I had a ton and 
a half of salmon in the first two weeks. 
There was an eddy in this location and 
fish seem to lead in there. Word got out 
that I was doing well there. Well, all of a 
sudden I started getting less fish. I real- 
ized someone must be overhauling my 
net. 

I told my father about it and I said I was 
going down to the dock every night about 
3 AM and watch for whoever was steal- 
ing fish. li spent four nights, but no one 
showed up. 

I had a 16 gauge shotgun with a flashlight 
strapped to the barrel and rags in the oar- 
locks so when I rowed you couldn't hear 
me. It was Friday night and my dad de- 
cided to go down with me. He went to 
work at 5:30 anyway so he crouched 
down behind a gas drum shed on the end 
of the dock and I hid in my skiff behind a 
gillnet boat at the upper end of the dock, 
about 200 feet from where my net was 
tied to the piling. Well, you know in 
about an hour we heard a skiff coming. It 
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came straight in from way out in the riv- 
er. They rowed over to a ladder and one 
of the two persons climbed up the ladder 
and looked around and I heard him say 
“all clear." My dad was close enough to 
touch him. they went to the outside end 
of my net and started overhauling the net. 
It wasn't long before they came to a fish. 
While they were busy, I pulled up along- 
side, snapped on the flashlight on the bar- 
rel of my shotgun and told them to drop 
that fish or I'll blow your head off. They 
got quite excited and begged me not to 
shoot. They couldn't see me because the 
light was in their eyes. I instantly recog- 
nized them because both lived not more 
than 10 blocks away from my house. 
They were both over 21 years old and 
could get up to 2 years in jail if convict- 
ed. 

My father did not say anything or let 
them know he was up on the dock wit- 
nessing the whole drama. 

The next day my dad went down to the 
State Police office and tumed them in. | 
gave dad their names. the police went up 
to their house and questioned them. They 
told the police it wasn't them, that they 
had been at a birthday party that evening. 
Well then the police told them about the 
witness which they didn't know - my fa- 
ther. Then the story got out around town. 
It turned out they had been robbing many 
locations up and down the river. People 
called me and wanted me to prosecute. 
We let it go about 3 weeks. they were 
sweating it Out. Finally one day both of 
them came to my house and got down on 
their hands and knees and begged us to 
let them off. 

We let it go a couple of weeks more and 
finally dropped the case. After that there 
was no more stealing out of anyone's net. 
The year this happened was 1931, during 
the great depression. The price of salmon 
then was only about 7 cents per pound. 


Tropical Storms 
Bangladesh's southern coast was battered 
by a tropical cyclone that flattened hous- 
es and uprooted trees. Nearly 140 fisher- 
men in 10 trawlers were missing after 
cyclone 01B roared ashore with winds of 
45 mph. 

Tropical Cyclone Jenna passed harmless- 
ly over the open waters of the eastern In- 
dian Ocean, threatening only shipping 
lanes. 


Endangered Species 


Marine life, including the legendary great 
white shark and the tiny sea horse, have 
joined elephants, rhinoceroses and tigers 
among the most threatened species, ac- 
cording to the World Wide Fund for Na- 
ture. The Swiss-based conservation 
group said that 131 of the 152 fish recent- 
ly studied face extinction due to exploita- 


tion by humans, and pollution. Overfish- 
ing of the great white shark to satisfy the 
demand for shark-fin soup threatens the 
creature's survival. Sea horses are vul- 
nerable because of a rapidly growing 
market in the Far East for their use in tra- 
ditional medicines, as well as in the 
aquarium and curio trade. Fifteen species 
in the most danger range from the tiny 
coral-reef fish to the southern bluefin 
tuna. 


Shark-off 

An electronic device developed by a 
South African inventor is being touted as 
the first effective repellent against man- 
eating sharks. Australian diver Valerie 
Taylor said at the invention's unveiling in 
Durban that "there is tremendous poten- 
tial of not just turning away sharks and 
saving lives, but also in saving the lives 
of the sharks." The "Shark-off" device, 
due to be commercially available in May, 
comes in two parts. One is strapped to a 
diver's air tank and the other to a flipper. 
An electric field generated between them 


has been proven to provide a save zone of 


up to seven yards in tests by Valerie and 
her husband Ron at various underwater 
locations. 


Sturgeon - Rub-a-Dub-Dub 


Tongue Point, September 28 -- 

“We were like three men in a tub," David 
Gallagher of Portland said as he de- 
scribed being towed around the lower Co- 
lumbia River Sept. 28 by a 12 1/2-foot 
white sturgeon. "We turned the engine 
off and he just pulled us wherever he 
wanted to go." 

On the trip with Gallagher were Portland- 
ers Peter Bonafede and Charlie Corrari- 
no, a biologist for the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife. 

Corrarino, who baited the hooks with her- 
ring, said the behemoth sucked the bait 
from the bottom of the estuary near 
Tongue Point, east of Astoria. 

Within a minute or two, the sturgeon 
jumped close enough to the boat to send 
all three men back into their seats in awe. 
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"Its head was the size of a Volkswagen," 
Corrarino said. Bonafede ended up with 
the rod as Gallagher motored his ski boat 
behind to keep the fish from taking all the 
line off the reel. 

When it seemed more under control, Gal- 
lagher said they turned the engine off and 
the sturgeon towed the boat around with 
the 30-pound test line. 

Halfway through the battle, the reel flew 
off its seat on the rod and the three men 
in a tub scrambled against the odds to put 
everything back together and bring the 
fish to the boat. 

Corrarino did the unhooking honors two 
miles upriver from their anchorage. 
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Makah Indian Tribe in 
Washington State Awarded 
15,000 Metric Tons of 
Pacific Whiting 


EUGENE— Three Oregon fishing 
groups have sued the federal government, 
seeking to overturn a decision to give 
Washington's Makah Indian tribe 15,000 
metric tons of Pacific whiting. 
The suit, filed in U.S. District Court in 
Eugene, says the federal government did 
not follow its own procedures for estab- 
lishing treaty rights when it awarded the 
whiting to the Makahs. 
The fishermen contend the Makah tribe 
did not historically fish for whiting, 
which are caught far offshore by trawl 
boats equipped with nets. 
But the U.S. Department of Justice con- 
tends the tribes have a treaty right to the 
fish. Federal lawyers Friday asked Mag- 
istrate Thomas M. Coffin to dismiss the 
lawsuit. If he refuses, they asked him to 
transfer the suit to the federal court in 
Seattle. 
Trawlers caught 220,000 metric tons of 
whiting this year, with most of the soft- 
fleshed fish delivered to floating process- 
ing ships, where it is turned into a paste 
called surimi. 
The Midwater Trawlers Cooperative, the 
Fishermen's Marketing Association and 
the West Coast Seafood Processors Asso- 
ciation are seeking to overturn the Com- 
merce decision. They contend there was 
no fishing for whiting until they devel- 
oped the fishing techniques and the mar- 
kets during the last 20 years. 
"They didn't even have a word for whit- 
ing in their language," said Barry Fisher, 
a Newport trawler who is president of the 
Midwater Trawlers. 
He said that while the tribes spelled out 
the names of a dozen species in the Ste- 
vens treaty of 1855, whiting was not one 
of them. 
"At this point, we don't believe they have 
a treaty right and should not be given an 
allocation," said Eric Bloch of the Ore- 
gon Department of Justice, which has 
joined the suit on behalf of the fishing 
groups. 
The federal government contends the fo- 
cus of the treaties is the right to fish and 
is not limited to fishing for certain spe- 
cies, 
The Makah tribe says that in the mid- 
1800s, its fishermen piloted 30-foot open 
canoes from the Columbia River to the 
Bering Sea, and often as far as 100 miles 
offshore. 
The tribe has purchased three trawl boats 
to harvest the whiting. It also has asked 
the council for 35,000 metric tons for 
1997. 


Officials Want Permission to 
Put Dead Fish in Streams 


Putting an unusual twist on the concept 
of environmental protection, state wild- 
life officials are seeking permission to 
drop hundreds of dead fish into some of 
Oregon's most pristine alpine streams. _ 
Scientists theorize that salmon are geneti- 
cally programmed to die after battling 
their way to spawning areas in order to 
help feed the young fish that hatch 
months later. Without the decaying bod- 
ies of salmon to feed insects, the reason- 
ing goes, salmon smolt have less to eat. 
Now, as part of the governor's Coastal 
Salmon Restoration Initiative, the Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife has 
asked the Oregon Department of Envi- 
ronmental Quality for permission to place 
300 adult fish carcasses in a one-mile 
section of Still Creek, a tributary of the 
Sandy River, and hundreds of additional 
fish carcasses in tributaries of the Grande 
Ronde River, the Wallowa River, the Im- 
naha River, Elk River, the Siletz River 
and in four waterways on the Southern 
Oregon coast. 

The Fish and Wildlife department is seek- 
ing permission for the action under the 
U.S. Clean Water Act and Oregon water- 
quality laws. The DEQ has proposed giv- 
ing the thumbs up and will hold public 
hearings only if requested. 
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Gifts From the Sea 


For people along the coast of Norway, 
their life rhythm is connected to the sea- 
sonal harvest of cod, herring and macke- 
rel, For hundreds of years, fishing for the 
Lofoten islanders has been catching ma- 
ture cod which swim into the coastal re- 
gion to spawn. The great rush of 
spawning cod is the economic basis for 
the settlements along the outer side of 
Senja, Vesteralen and all of Lofoten. 
Most cod is hung to dry -- dried fish pro- 
duced from Lofoten cod has always been 
considered the best in the world. It has 
been an important export since Viking 
times. 

The most common way to prepare dried 
fish is to soak if for several days and then 
poach it. Another way to enjoy the dried 
cod is to turn it into lutefisk. Earlier, the 
fish was soaked in lye made from birch 
ashes, while today caustic soda 1s used. 
The cod soaks in lye-water for two-three 
days. Then the cod should be soaked in 
running cold water for two days. Finally, 
the fish is boiled or poached and served 
with side dishes such as stewed green or 
yellow peas, white sauce with mustard, 
butter or melted pork fat and/or fried ba- 
con. Most serve it with lefse or flatbread. 
--Adapted from The Norwegian Kitchen, 
1993: 
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Coho Facts 


Chinook salmon are currently thriving 
along the West Coast. Coho salmon are fal- 
tering hard. What's the difference? 

The secret is life history. With the first 
taste of wintery rains, chinook head for rich 
estuary waters. Coho spend winters in the 
Streams where they were born. 

Winter used to be a great time to be a 
coho, the period when they fattened up for 
the tough trip to the Pacific Ocean and 
sought protection from rain-heavy waters 
behind chunks of wood and debris. 

Now much of that so-called “large 
woody debris” is gone due to logging, farm- 
ing and streamside development. Only 10 
percent of the young coho surviving the 
low flows of summer make it through the 
winter to head to the Pacific as smolts. 
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logged and farmed valleys host the weakest 
runs in the state. 

Only about 50,000 wild coho return to 
the streams of the Oregon Coast every year, 
down from 1.6 million 


Commercial Fishing 
Goes to College! 


That's right! Astoria's Clatsop Commu- 
nity College Maritime Science Program 
now has a home at the new Marine Envi- 
ronmental Training Station (MERTS). 
Commercial fishermen in the Northcoast re- 
gion can receive training or update skills in 
marine safety, navigation, USCG licensing 
and radar observation. In 1996, there were 
twelve students enrolled in the one-year 
Commercial Vessel Crew Training program 


at MERTS. 

Located at Tongue Point, MERTS 
docks the 50' M/V Forerunner, which is 
used to give students on-water, hands-on 
experience. 

For more information about the pro- 
gram or enrollment, call (S03) 325-7962 or 
(S03) 338-7600 


Then the coho smolt enter an uncertain 
ocean, facing predators like mackerel and 
food-poor ocean currents that have plagued 
them for the last several years. 

Out of 22 river basins where coho are 
found, five or six hold some 85 percent of 
the fish. coho in the Coquille River are 
among the strongest. Tillamook's heavily 
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Tribal Indians Sell 
Salmon Directly to 
the Public 


In an effort to beat depressed prices, Indi- 
ans are taking their salmon to the streets. 

The fall Chinook run is projected to reach 
324,000 fish -- surpassing last year's run by 32 
percent. 

But the West is choking on salmon, driv- 
ing down the price tribal fishermen might get. 

Result: They'll take it to the streets. No 
middleman. Just a straight, from-the-cart sell: 
salmon for $1 to $2 a pound. 

The salmon glut comes from the rise of 
fish farms and record harvests in Alaska in the 
past two years. Wholesale prices in Alaska 
this year reached a low of 5 cents a pound -- a 
virtual fish throwaway and less than the cost 
of catching them. 

The salmon bounty is the Northwest 
tribes’ mixed blessing. 

"It's hard when a guy can't get any money 
out of what he does," said Wahpat, 41, look- 
ing at a boat floor covered with dozens of chi- 
nook and steelhead. 

Fall chinook are the population of chinook 
salmon that travel from the Pacific Ocean to 
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spawn along the banks of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries. They include the Snake 
River fall chinook, listed as a threatened spe- 
cies under the Endangered Species Act. 

Biologists with the Oregon Department of 
Fish and Wildlife originally had expected this 
year's run of fall chinook to reach 229,000. 
No one knows exactly why the run increased. 

Most of the increase has been among chi- 
nook that spawn along a stretch of the Colum- 
bia River upstream from _ Richland, 
Washington. That free-flowing stretch, 
known as the Hanford Reach, is one of the 
few sections of the Columbia that dams have 
not converted into long reservoirs. 

Biologists had expected about 94,000 chi- 
nook to retum to the Hanford Reach. Now it 
looks as though that number will be closer to 
160,000. 

Scientists say the higher-than-expected re- 
turn underscores the importance of that free- 
flowing segment. 

But one productive river stretch probably 
isn't the only reason for this year's success. 
Hanford Reach salmon, which left the river 
two to four years ago as 4-inch smolts, must 
have struck a region of the Pacific in which 
food sources and other conditions were great. 

Even with the good returns, however, the 
Columbia's chinook are in dire straits. The 


GLUND MARINE SUPPLY ke: 


See us for these quality marine parts and supplies: 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


fish that spawn in Idaho are in particularly bad 
shape. Only 1,120 fall chinook made it to the 
Snake River last year, down from runs once 
estimated in the tens of thousands. 

The Alaskan oversupply has knocked 
wholesale market prices for Columbia River 
chinook salmon down to about 35 cents a 
pound. 

"We used to go in with a boatload and get 
$1,800," Wahpat said. "Now when we go in, 
we're lucky to see $300." 

Indians are allowed to sell directly to the 
public through the end of their season. Addi- 
tional days might be approved depending 
upon the number of fish harvested. 

Environmentalists, though, say they have 
nothing against honoring the treaty rights of 
the Yakama, Nez Perce, Umatilla and Warm 
Springs tribes, which allow the tribes 50 per- 
cent of the harvestable catch in their tradition- 
al fishing areas. 

"over the last few years, it's been easy to 
put the blame for salmon's decline on fisher- 
men, because they're at the end of the line, the 
most visible killer of fish,” said Marcia An- 
derson with Save Our Wild Salmon, a coali- 
tion of environmental groups. 

"But we need to put our attention to what's 
really killing fish: the dams and the lack of 
spawning habitat.” 
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HEART Electronic inverters 
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Whale Snagged by 
Ship's Bow Dies of 


Injuries at Lisbon 

LISBON, Portugal -- A 54-foot fin whale 
became stuck in the bulbous bow of a 
luxury liner, which dragged it up an estu- 
ary, where it died, officials said Tuesday. 
The Cunard Queen Elizabeth II docked in 
Lisbon early Monday with the 15-ton 
whale jammed into its bow. By the time 
it was lifted out of the water with a crane 
late Monday, the whale had died of its 
wounds. 

"This is a very rare occurrence indeed," 
Bill Spears, a spokesman for Cunard, said 
Tuesday in New York. 

Lisbon Port Authority officials were try- 
ing to decide how to dispose of the mam- 
mal. 

"Burying it on land would be very com- 
plicated,” Port Cmdr. Dias Cruz said. “It 
could be given to a museum, which could 
use its skeleton.” 

The last me a whale entered the Tagus 
River estuary was 16 years ago. 
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Study Shows $500 
Million Loss 


A study by a commercial fishing group 
shows the decline of Columbia River sal- 
mon generates as much as a $500 million 
loss annually to the Northwest states. 

The Institute for Fisheries Resources con- 
ducted the study. The institute is a re- 
search and conservation organization 
affiliated with Pacific Coast Federation of 
Fishermen's Associations, a California- 
based fisheries trade group. 

The study compared the Columbia Riv- 
er's historic runs with current runs. 

It found that the 10 million to 16 million 
fish that once returned to the Columbia 
each year would generate from $254 mil- 
lion to $507 million in personal income, 
the equivalent of as many as 25,334 jobs 
paying $20,000 a year. 

The jobs include employment linked to 
commercial, tnbal and recreational fish- 
ing. 

With runs depleted, salmon fishing has 
generated less than $6 million a year in 
recent years. 

“What we're saying is there's a high cost 
of failure to protect salmon,” said Glen 
H. Spain, northwest regional director of 
the fishermen's association. 

Spain said the price of steps to help sal- 
mon, including modifications to eight 
federal dams to make them less lethal to 
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the fish, pale in comparison to the value 
of healthy runs. 

"Until now, all we've heard about is the 
cost of making the changes. We haven't 
heard about the cost of the failure to do 
so," Spain said. 

"You put the pieces together, and it's 
looking like we're committing economic 
suicide by not making the changes." 

The report, "The Cost of Doing Nothing: 
The economic burden of salmon declines 
in the Columbia River Basin," says that 
salmon can be restored and jobs regained. 
It says modifications to the hydrosystem 
to help restore salmon should be regarded 
as an investment, not a cost. 


Did-You-Know 


Did you know it's illegal in Oregon for the 
common citizen to buy a steelhead, which is 
considered a game fish under state law. You 
can buy chinook from the tribal fishermen 
says the Oregon State Police's Fish and Wild- 
life Division. But steelhead is a no-no. 

Tribal fishermen can sell steelhead only to 
other tribal members or licensed wholesalers, 
not to the general public. 

This has never really been an issue before, 
said Rick Taylor, spokesman for the Colum- 
bia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, be- 
cause tribal fishermen usually sell their 
commercial catch to wholesalers. But this 


year, with rock-bottom prices, tribal fisher- 
men tumed directly to the public, selling their 
catch from boat launches at Cascade Locks 
and elsewhere. 


Salmon For All Member 


llwaco, Wash. 360/642-3773 


Doug Ross and Pierre Marchand, Gillnet Buyers 
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Water Pollution - its effect on Oregon's fish and wildlife 





by Kim Simpson, ODFW Intem and Pat Wray 


Water pollution encompasses a variety of 
different problems. Pollution can result 
from chemicals or excess nutrients, grav- 
el, soil, leaves, wood ships or oil. It can 
come from countless sources -- some nat- 
ural, and some a function of human tech- 
nology. Regardless of the type of 
pollution or its ongin, water pollution can 
harm fish, wildlife, and humans. 


Non-point sources contaminate our wa- 
ters from a broad area, as opposed to 
point sources that discharge pollutants 
from a localized source, such as a manu- 
facturer's outfall pipe or a pesticide over- 
spray. 


Septic discharges and fertilizer runoff can 
contribute to non-point source pollution. 
Both materials are high in nutrients, such 
as nitrogen and phosphorous, which are 
always present in water, but can be detri- 
mental if they exceed the natural balance. 
Algae flourishes where excess nutrients 
are present, and in the process, dissolved 
oxygen in the water is used up. Without 
oxygen, fish suffocate. Excess nutrients 
from a variety of sources are contributing 
to the decline of Lost River suckers and 
shortnose suckers in Upper Klamath 
Lake, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (USGS). 


The Tualatin River is experiencing much 
higher levels of nitrogen and phosphorous 
than ever before, due to rapid housing de- 
velopment along its banks. According to 
the National Water Summary performed 
by the USGS in 1990-91, increased sew- 
age-treatment plant discharge caused the 
Tualatin River to have the lowest dis- 
solved oxygen concentration of the 10 
Oregon rivers in their study. Under such 
conditions, native fish species -- such as 
cutthroat trout and Chinook salmon -- are 
not able to survive as well as some of the 
more pollution-tolerant species -- includ- 
ing carp and catfish. 


Land use practices, including road con- 
struction, logging, and agricultural opera- 
tions, can deposit excess sediment into 
our water bodies. "Sediment can be detri- 
mental to salmonids -- such as salmon, 
trout, and steelhead -- because they need 
clean water to develop, reproduce, and 
find food successfully," said Greg Robart 
of the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife Habitat Conservation Division. 


A human trying to job in the dust cloud of 
a fast moving vehicle on a dirt road is 
probably experiencing the same breathing 
pleasure as a salmon living in a stream 
choked by sediment runoff. Excess sedi- 
ment, much of which eventually settles at 
the bottom of rivers, also smothers fish 
eggs. 


Devils Lake, near Lincoln City, is experi- 
encing sedimentation problems partly be- 
cause of rapid development and logging 
nearby. According to a study by E&S En- 
vironmental Chemistry in Corvallis, if in- 
creased sedimentation rates continue, the 
volume of water contained within the lake 
will decrease significantly. 


Septic runoff has contributed to high lev- 
els of nitrogen and ammonia in Devils 
Lake, which are toxic to fish and cause al- 
gae blooms and low dissolved oxygen. 


"Salmonids require low temperatures, be- 
tween 55 and 65 degrees, for survival and 
good reproductive success," said Greg 
Robart. When shady vegetation along a 
water body is removed, water tempera- 
tures often rise above these critical levels. 
Water at higher temperatures holds less 
oxygen than the fish need, so they either 
die, leave the area or become less capable 
of successfully reproducing. 


The John Day River, historically very 
productive salmon water, has lost much of 
its salmon run as its water temperature 
has climbed. The river still attracts a run 
of steelhead and spring chinook and has 
become one of America's best known 
small-mouth bass rivers...but the once nu- 
merous fall chinook salmon, which re- 
turned when the river level was naturally 
low, have essentially disappeared. Loss 
of shade along the river, begun by heavy 
sheep grazing in the 1800s, started the 
process. Extensive irrigation diversion 
has also contributed to the increased tem- 
perature of the John Day and the parallel 
decline of salmonid populations. 


American Rivers, an environmental or- 
ganization concerned with preserving the 
health of our nation's rivers, has docu- 
mented summer temperatures in the John 
Day river of 80 degrees. 


Chemicals also increase fish and wild- 
life's struggle to survive. PCBs -- or poly- 
chlorinated biphenols -- are chemicals 
which were once used for their versatile 
insulating and lubricating properties. 
They are no longer manufactured in the 
United States because they have been 
linked to reproductive, cardiovascular, 
and respiratory problems in animals. 


*****Chemical pollution in the lower Co- 
lumbia River appears to be adversely af- 
fecting reproductive organs of young 
male river otters. According to Chuck 
Henny of the National Biological Service 
in Corvallis, the reproductive organs of 
young male otters collected from the low- 
er Columbia River were significantly 
smaller than from young otters collected 
in less polluted areas. Henny says PCBs 
and dioxins may be contributing to the de- 
velopmental problems but other chemi- 


cals not yet evaluated could also be play- 
ing a part. High concentrations of several 
chemicals found in young male otter liv- 
ers correlated with smaller reproductive 
organs. 


Dioxins -- the chemicals used in pulp and 
paper mill bleaches, sewage treatments, 
and some kinds of fuels -- have been 
shown to cause cancer in laboratory ani- 
mals even in small doses. Dioxins can 
cause reproductive abnormalities, learn- 
ing disabilities, as well as cardiovascular, 
immune, and nervous system damage. 


National Wildlife Federation studies have 
shown that dioxins damage the growth, 
fertility, and immune systems of birds, 
fish, and mammalian wildlife. 


All of these chemicals, in addition to 
some pesticides and the heavy metals 
lead, mercury, and cadmium were found 
in bald eagles and their eggs along the 
lower Columbia River in a recent cooper- 
ative study by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Oregon State University. 


This study links those contaminants to the 
declining bald eagle population in the Co- 
lumbia River Estuary. Study results indi- 
cated that the average number of eagle 
eggs in the estuary was below statewide 
averages. In addition, eggshells found 
were 10% thinner than eggs studied be- 
fore the pesticide DDT was in use. Thin- 
ner shells are more likely to be 
accidentally crushed by the parents in the 
nest. 


Pollutants are usually stored in fatty tis- 
sues and are not easily broken down with- 
in the body. Contaminants _ bio- 


accumulate (build up) in bald eagles and 
other meat eaters, like human beings. 
Their bodies develop much higher con- 
centrations of pollutants than the animals 
they eat. Eagles and other predators are 
more likely than prey species to develop 
related health problems. 
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Even the young are not safe. Contami- 
nants are transferred into mother's milk 
when they are nursing their young. As a 
result, young predatory mammals can re- 
ceive high doses of pollutants before they 
eat any meat. 


A particularly worrisome characteristic of 
some chemical pollutants is their ability 
to behave like the female hormone, estro- 
gen. They are capable of disrupting hor- 
monal production in both males and 
females...and hormones control many 
bodily functions. 


Numerous studies have documented this 
disruption, revealing juvenile chickens 
with adult plumage and immune system 
problems. In some cases, both sets of re- 
production organs occurred in the same 
animal.***** 


Even more troubling are areas where fish 
and wildlife have serious biological prob- 
lems, but no one knows why. One such 
site is the Newberg Pool on the Willa- 
mette River. During Phase I (1991-1992) 
and Phase II (1993-1995) of the Willa- 
mette River Basin Water Quality Study, 
DEQ found that three percent of all the 
juvenile northern squawfish studied had 
some kind of skeletal abnormality, which 
appeared to be normal. However, in the 
Newberg Pool, 22 to 74 percent of the 
tested fish had abnormalities depending 
on their location in the pool 
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Scientists have studied the New berg Pool 
for the past several years, and studies con- 
tinue, but as yet the type and source of 
pollution has not been discovered. There 
may be no better perspective on water 
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pollution than the following though. 


"If you're not worried, you don't under- 
stand the problem." 
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Sturgeon Agreement Reached 


The Oregon Fish and Wildlife Commis- 
sion will consider on November 1, 1996, 
an agreement reached last week between 
the directors of each state's fish and wild- 
life department. 

Sport fishermen would get to catch 
53,840 sturgeon in the Columbia River 
below Bonneville Dam for each of the 
next three years. 

That's 80 percent of the number of stur- 
geon in the lower river that biologists be- 
lieve can be safely caught without 
affecting the lower river's million-fish 
sturgeon population. 

Commercial fishermen will get the bal- 
ance, 13,460 sturgeon a year, up from 
their allocation of 8,000 in 1996. 
Gillnetters also won the right to have 
sturgeon-specific seasons in stead of be- 
ing required to land sturgeon incidentally 
during salmon seasons. Biologists said 
that will allow sturgeon fishing during 
times when the river's various runs of 
jeopardized salmon aren't present. 


Sturgeon Rules 

Here are the proposed sturgeon regula- 
tions for 1997-99: 

Sturgeon available below Bonneville 
Dam: 67,300. 

Sport Allocation: 53,840; 1996 sport 
catch -- 50,000 estimated. 

Commercial: 13,460; 1996 commercial 
allocation -- 8,000. 

Sport size: 42-60 inches for all sturgeon. 
Gill-net size: White sturgeon -- 48-60 
inches; green sturgeon -- 48-66 inches. 
Bonneville to McNary Dams: Under ne- 
gotiation with treaty Indian tribes; state 
favors same limits as downriver; quota to 
be determined. Quota in 1996 was 1,550. 
McNary Dam upriver and Snake River: 
48-60 inches, one per day, 10 per year, no 
quota. 

Catch and release fishing: Legal even af- 
ter daily and annual bag has been met. 
Hooks: Barbless in 1997; negotiate each 
year thereafter. 

Regulation review: In 1999 for the year 
2000. 
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Alaska Supreme Court Rules 
FISH Initiative 
Unconstitutional 


The Alaska Supreme Court has ruled un- 
constitutional a proposed ballot item 
aimed at setting aside a portion of the 
state's salmon for sport, subsistence and 
personal-use fishermen. 

The high court said in its 32-page ruling 
Monday that Lt. Gov. Fran Ulmer could 
not include the so-called "FISH initia- 
tive” on the November general election 
ballot. 

The initiative pushed by Fairness in Sal- 
mon Harvest Inc. sought to reserve up to 
5 percent of the annual salmon catch for 
personal consumption. Led by sportfish- 
ing interests, FISH collected more than 
20,000 signatures last year to qualify it 
for the ballot. 

Commercial fishermen, the Alaska Feder- 
ation of Natives and Gov. Tony Knowles 
were among those in opposition. 

The Supreme Court concluded that FISH 
was trying to use an initiative to make an 
allocation of a state-owned resource to 
limited segments of the population, 
which is illegal under the Alaska Consti- 
tution. 

"It is clear that the proposed initiative is 
designed to appeal to the self-interests of 
sport, personal and subsistence fishers, in 
that these groups are specifically targeted 
to receive state assets in the circumstance 
of harvestable shortages," wrote Justice 
Jay Rabinowitz. 

The ruling reversed an April ruling by 
Superior Court Judge Larry Weeks in Ju- 
neau. Weeks determined that the meas- 
ure was legal because it left the actual 
allocation decision with the Board of 
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Some Monterey Bay Sea Lions 
May be Dying of Malnutrition 


MONTEREY -- More than a score of sea 
lions found dead on Del Monte Beach in 
Monterey early this month may have died 
of malnutrition. 

The first reports of dead sea lions wash- 
ing ashore on the beach were received 
July 9, said Theresa Friend, marine mam- 
mal strandings coordinator for Moss 
Landing Marine Laboratories. 

Terry Hoornbeek, a student at the labora- 
tory, went out and measured 19 sea lions 
and two harbor seals, all of them juvenile 
males except for one adult sea lion male, 
she said. 

On July 17, Friend said, 19 more were re- 
ported on the beach, and Hoornbeek dis- 
covered most were the same ones she had 
found the week before. 

These were badly decomposed and no ne- 
cropsies were performed, Friend said. 
The animals were buried on the beach. 
"They most likely overshot their carrying 
capacity," she said, noting that the huge 
sea lion herd that visited Monterey Bay 
from mid-May to mid-July may have de- 
pleted food sources to the point that these 
younger marine mammals could not sur- 
vive. 

"In any given area, you have only so 
many food and space resources,” Friend 
said. "When you have the huge amount 
of sea lions like we've had for the past 
couple of months, there's not enough 
food to feed them all. 

"Some starve, some don't get enough nu- 
trients and get sick." 

Laboratory scientists found that bay wa- 
ter temperatures were warmer than nor- 
mal, which would have driven the sea 
lions’ prey to greater depths. 
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Growing competition from other nations and new production methods 
are forcing radical changes in the industry 


By Bill Richards 
The Wall Street Joumal, September 8, 1996 


ROCKY POINT, Alaska -- Hun- 
dreds of silvery salmon thrash and 
flash as they pour out of the net and 
into the hold of Michael Meints’ 42- 
foot fishing boat, Jimani. In the 
background, clouds boil against 
Steep, rocky hillsides and chunks of 
blue glacial ice drift across Prince 
William Sound. 

It is a picture-postcard scene of a dy- 
ing industry. 

Alaska is awash in salmon. Huge fish 
runs have been building here. Com- 
bined with increasing salmon catch- 
es from sources such as Chilean fish 
farms and Russian fishing fleets, 
they are glutting the market and 
driving wholesale prices to record 
lows. 

As a result, the fishing industry -- 
Alaska’s biggest employer and _ sec- 
ond-largest revenue producer after 
oil -- is choking on its own bounty. 

At the same time, many environmen- 
tally conscious U.S. consumers aren't 
buying salmon because of reports 
that runs are dwindling in rivers 
such as the Columbia and the Snake 
in the Lower 48. 

Last year, commercial fishermen 
caught a record 217 million salmon 
during the four-month Alaskan fish- 
ing season. So many fish were landed 
that 4 million pounds of salmon end- 
ed up in refrigerator vans on the 
Seattle waterfront after cold-storage 
Operators ran out of space. 
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This summer, experts say, salmon 
runs are headed in the same direc- 
tion. The huge runs have driven the 
price of pink salmon, Alaska's largest 
catch, to just 5 cents a pound -- less 
than the cost of catching them. It's 
also much less than the 80 cents a 
pound that processors were paying 
for pinks when prices peaked eight 
years ago. 

At a nickel a pound, Meints figures he 
will have to catch nearly 1 million 
pounds of salmon this summer to 
create enough cash flow to cover his 
boat payment and expenses for his 
three-man crew. "It's a weird prob- 
lem," said Meints, 39. "You love to 
catch fish, but the more you catch, the 
less they're worth.” 

Anywhere else, that would be an ele- 
mentary lesson in supply and de- 
mand. But Alaska's $1 billion salmon 
industry is different. In an era of com- 
puter-run corporate farms and ge- 
netically engineered crops, salmon 
fishing here still operates on romance 
as much as on economics. Fishermen 
sneer at foreign fish farms, and boast 
that they are "the last hunter- 
gatherers." 

"If you're in the beef or chicken busi- 
ness, yOu set up to produce according 
to market demand," said Kenneth 
Roemhildt, who manages a cannery 
in Cordova, Alaska, for North Pacific 
Processors Inc., one of four salmon 
processors on the city's waterfront. 
"In the salmon industry, we don't 


know what the catch will be until the 
nets go in the water." 

That strategy worked fine in the past, 
when Alaska's salmon had no real 
competition. In the late 1950s, state 
legislators, bowing to demands by 
fishermen, outlawed fish traps, 
which channel salmon into impound- 
ments. The problem: The traps were 
too efficient. They caught so many 
fish, so cheaply, that they threatened 
tO wipe out the salmon fleet. Fish 
traps are still banned. 

So is fish farming. But Alaska can't 
control fish farms springing up in 
Norway, Chile, Canada and states 
such as Washington and Maine. 
Farm-raised fish account for about 
half the world's salmon sales, up from 
7 percent a decade ago. Chilean fish 
farms are cutting deeply into the Jap- 
anese market, which consumes 40 
percent of the world's salmon. Last 
year, Sales of farmed salmon for the 
first time exceeded sales of Alaska's 
wild salmon. 

"The hunter-gatherers are trying to 
compete with the farmers, and just 
like everywhere else, the hunter- 
gatherers are losing,” said William 
Gilbert, who operates Norquest Sea- 
foods Inc.'s cannery in Cordova. Gil- 
bert predicts that Alaska will 
abandon its fish-farming ban within 
five years. That would add predicta- 
bility to Alaska's salmon output, but it 
would further cut into the salmon 
fleets’ markets. 
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Reduction in Catch of Yellowtail Rockfish 


Endangers Industry 


The Pacific Fishery Management Council 
set the 1997 harvest of yellowtail at 6 
million pounds, half the projected 1996 
harvest of 12 million pounds. 

Reduction in the allowed catch will 
threaten coastal trawlers and put 300 fish 
processors out of work next year, the in- 
dustry says. Yellowtail are sold fresh in 
supermarkets as snappers. If this regula- 
tion goes through it would affect about 
180 Oregon boats. 

"Tt will upset the whole economic balance 
of groundfish." If boats cannot supply 
snapper to supermarkets on a consistent 
basis, they will lose their share of the 
market. That could result in lower prices 
to fishermen. 

Almost a third of the 6 million pound 
quota will be caught and discarded at sea 
by boats fishing for Pacific whiting, the 
largest West Coast fishery. Whiting are 
caught by catcher boats and delivered to 
motherships that process whiting into a 
fish paste called surimi. 

Another third of the yellowtail quota will 
be netted by fishermen catching other 
species. 

Bottomfish such as yellowtail, dover sole 
and thornyheads keep coastal fish pro- 
cessing plants operating through the win- 
ter when there is little else to fish for. 
For the last few years, biologists have in- 
creased the amount of yellowtail that 
trawlers could catch. This summer, a 
controversial new assessment questioned 
one of the fundamental assumptions of 
management, that female fish live as long 
as male. 

The new assessment says that older fe- 
males are not being caught by trawlers 
and suggests that is because most of the 
females have died. The assessment also 
Says too many young fish are being 
caught, and it recommends cutting the 
yellowtail quota to between 1.8 million 
and 3.7 million pounds a year. Those fur- 
ther cuts could come in 1998. 

Fishermen say the surveys used to pro- 
vide baseline data were done at a time 
when the fish were dispersed in the 
ocean. 

The trawl industry supports restrictions 
on other species, such as canary rockfish 
and bocaccio, said Astoria trawler Kelly 
Smotherman. "But this is bad science,’ 
For fishermen, the only encouraging sign 
was a commitment from Will Stelle, re- 
gional director of the National Marine 
Fishery Service, that his agency would 
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work with the states and fishermen to 
look at all of the information available 
about yellowtail, including log books 
trawlers are required to maintain. Fish 
caught by shrimpers or hook-and-line 
fishermen are not analyzed to determine 
the age and sex of the catch. 

"Yellowtail could become the train 
wreck that brings scientists together with 
industry to generate better information 
about the stocks." 
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Exxon "Ruse" Backfires 


By Bob Tkacz 
Alaska Fisherman's JOURNAL, August 1996 


A federal judge has blasted the Exxon 
Corporation for enlisting Alaska pro- 
cessors in an attempt to recover 15 per- 
cent of the $5 billion punitive damages 
it was Ordered to pay for the 1989 [ital- 
ics] Exxon Valdez [italic] disaster. 
"The court will not countenance Exx- 
on's astonishing ruse and allow it to 
manipulate the jury and negate its ver- 
dict,” said Judge H. Russell Holland in 
a June 12 ruling that threw out a claim 
by seven major seafood processors. 
They had asked for about $745 million 
of the class-action punitive award. 

The judge added that Exxon Corp. 
chairman Lee R. Raymond may have 
lied while on the witness stand in 1992, 
and that some of the oil giant's lawyers 
may have violated the Alaska Bar As- 
sociation's rules of professional con- 
duct in the incident. 

Under Exxon's scheme, which Holland 
called "repugnant," the processors 
known as the "Seattle Seven” acted as 
little more than front men for Exxon 
when they claimed they were due about 
15 percent of the damage award, know- 
ing full well that the lion's share of that 
award money would be given nght 
back to the oil giant. 

Exxon had already paid the Seattle 
Seven more than $63 million in 1991 
to settle their damage claims resulting 
from the oil spill. The processors in- 
volved include Ocean Beauty, Trident 
and Peter Pan Seafoods, Wards Cove 
Packing Co., North Pacific Processors, 
North Coast Seafood Processors and 
Aleutian Dragon Fisheries corpora- 
tions. 

Under a 1996 amendment to the 1991 
settlement, the processors agreed to 
seek a portion of the punitive damages 
award and give most of what they 
might get to Exxon. 

The updated pact said the processors 
would share among themselves . 
$750,000 for each percentage point of 
the S5 billion they were awarded up to 
ten percent of the total. They were to 
get $1 million for each point from 11 to 
15 percent and $2 million for each 
point above 15 percent. 

That plan guaranteed the processors at 
least $6 million and no more than $20 
million, and required Exxon to pay all 
their legal expenses. 

In their filing last March, processors 
argued that they had only received pay- 
ment for compensatory damages 1n 
1991. Even though they did not direct- 
ly participate in the trial which resulted 
in the $5 billion damage award, they 


claimed they were still deserving mem- 
bers of the huge group of harvesters 
and other processors who won that ver- 
dict. 

"The terms of the 1991 and 1996 agree- 
ments themselves are such pernicious 
and flagrant violations of public policy 
as to render unenforceable their re- 
quirements," Holland wrote. Rejecting 
Exxon’'s earlier denials, Holland added 
that the agreement was kept secret from 
the court, jury and plaintiffs, and he 
said, "Exxon has acted as a Jekyll and 
Hyde, behaving laudably in public, and 
deplorably in private." 

Despite the stinging ruling, Exxon filed 
anew motion with Holland June 18, 
asking the court to reconsider the rul- 
ing. The filing suggests the court's "as- 
sumptions are mistaken and that its 
criticisms are unwarranted” and that no 
attempt was made to mislead anyone. 
"Exxon and the Seattle Seven got what 
they deserved,” said Brian O'Neill, lead 
trial attorney for the plaintiffs in the $5 
billion suit. "It was a secret deal. 
They're not going to get a cent, and 
that's the way it ought to be." 

Holland's ruling accompanied his ap- 
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proval of a plan to share the $5 billion 
award among the deserving plaintiffs 
which Exxon has already announced it 
will appeal. O'Neill said is should take 
about two years for the appeal process 
after which victims of the spill should 
receive their payments. 

"If these guys stick with it, we should 
make some money," O'Neill said. 

A decision to consider punishment for 
Exxon's attorneys would be handled by 
the Alaska Bar Association if a com- 
plaint is filed with the organization. 
"Anyone with knowledge of the con- 
duct in question can file a complaint 
with the bar association, in writing, 
signed by the complainer, and contain- 
ing sufficient allegations which, if true 
would be an ethics violation,” ex- 
plained Steven Van Goor, chief counsel 
to the ABA. 

The rule cited by Judge Holland is enti- 
tled "Candor Toward the Tribunal" 
which prohibits an attorney from mak- 
ing false statements of law or fact and 
from assisting in a criminal or fraudu- 
lent act by a client. 

"It's basically the standard duty of a 
lawyer not to lie," Van Good said. 
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Exxon and Insurance 
Company Reach $480 


Million Settlement 


HOUSTON (AP) -- Lloyd's of London 
and some 250 other insurers have 
agreed to pay a $480 million settlement 
to Exxon Corp. for cleanup costs of the 
1989 Exxon Valdez oil spill in Alaska. 
Exxon announced the settlement Thurs- 
day following months of mediation in 
the wake of last June's $250 million 
Houston jury award to Exxon. 

The settlement is expected to be paid to 
the Irving, Texas-based Exxon in Janu- 
ary, the company said, adding that the 
settlement also resolves Lloyd's suit 
against Exxon that was pending in a 
New York federal court. 

Last June, jurors found the insurance 
companies should make good on a poli- 
cy that covered Exxon as owner of 11 
million gallons of oil that spilled when 
the Exxon Valdez ran aground in Alas- 
ka's Prince William Sound. 

Exxon originally sought more than $2 
billion from its insurance Companies 
and underwriting syndicates. 

Exxon still is pursuing a reversal of a 
1994 federal jury award of $5 billion in 
punitive damages to commercial fisher- 
men, Alaskans, property owners and 
others harmed by the spill. 
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Industry changes 
on horizon 


Fish farming would mean fewer fish- 
ermen and a smaller market share for 
those who remain, says Gunnar 
Knapp, an economist and director of 
the University of Alaska's Salmon 
Market Information Service. Knapp 
doesn't think the salmon fleet will die. 
But, he said, "the salmon-fishing in- 
dustry will be drastically changed." 

Time may already have run out for 
Alaska's salmon fleet. A decade ago, 
Japan was Alaska's biggest market 
for chum salmon -- one of five salmon 
species caught off Alaska. Then Ja- 
pan opened its own chum-hatchery 


program. Last year, the Japanese 
produced 70 million pounds of 
chums, more than three times the 


Alaskan catch. The Japanese are eat- 
ing more salmon now, but the market 
in Japan for Alaska chum has de- 
clined, Gilbert says. 

Runs of wild salmon in Alaska have 
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grown steadily during the past dec- 
ade. Just why is something of a bio- 
logical mystery. Biologists cite 
factors such as changing ocean tem- 
peratures and circulation patterns 
that increase food supplies for sal- 
mon, as well as tighter environmental 
controls on Alaska's — salmon- 
spawning areas. 

But Herman Savikko, a fish biologist 
for the Alaska's Department of Fish 
and Game, says that predicting sal- 
mon runs is still a guessing game. 
Pink salmon, he says, "are completely 
a crapshoot." 

That has always been part of the ro- 
mance of salmon fishing in Alaska. In 
a good year, fishermen such as 
Meints can gross $300,000 -- enough to 
survive the bad years. But the grow- 
ing competition from fish farms, with 
their managed stocks and predicta- 
ble output, has produced a perma- 
nent change in the salmon industry. 
Some experts say the Alaskan fishing 
industry may not rebound from the 
latest slump. 
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Young Salmon Hear Their Way to Safety 
Baritone credited with directing fish away from south delta. 


By Mark Grossi 

A throaty, underwater baritone that 
called out to Sacramento River sal- 
mon for a few days this spring may 
have talked nearly half of the fish out 
of taking a dangerous route to the Pa- 
cific Ocean/ 

Preliminary results indicate 40 per- 
cent to SO percent of the salmon 
swimming toward Georgiana Slough 
made a right turn toward the Pacific 
because of an acoustic barrier, a kind 
of computerized wall of sound. 

The acoustic barrier was intended to 
keep young salmon from tuming 
down Georgiana Slough and into the 
interior of the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Delta, which could lead them to 
the potentially deadly water pumps in 
the south delta. 

The preliminary figures represent a 
slight survival rate improvement over 
previous years, experts said. But no 
one is calling the experiment a suc- 
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cess yet. 

"The emphasis in the results is on 
'preliminary,"’ Dan Nelson, manager 
of the San Luis-Delta Mendota Water 
Authority, said Monday. "This is a 
new technology, and the complete 
analysis won't be finished for several 
weeks.” 

The authority, representing 39 San 
Joaquin Valley agricultural, urban 
and wetlands customers, put the ex- 
periment together this year as part of 
increasing environmental concem 
about decimated fish populations in 
the delta. 

Agricultural interests are more envi- 
ronmentally motivated because the 
Central Valley Improvement Act last 
year ordered 800,000 acre-feet of 
federal farm water to remain in the 
delta to rebuild drought-ravaged fish 
populations. 

"The slight improvement from the 
project is encouraging,” said Shelley 
Vuicich of the Westlands Water Dis- 
trict. "Right now, any improvement 
is good as far as we're concemed." 
The sound barrier was installed in 
May before several million fall-run 
salmon smolts -- salmon about 2 
years old -- were released from the 
Coleman National Hatchery near 
Redding. 
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"The fish don't like the sound,” said 
Frances Mizuno, superintendent of 
operations and maintenance for the 
San Luis authority. ‘We installed 
eight underwater speakers. We 
found little effectiveness with the 
first alignment. 

"But when we aligned them different- 
ly, we saw 40 percent effectiveness. 
After a third alignment, it went to 50 
percent.” 

Mizuno made her comments during a 
Bay-Delta Oversight Council tour of 
the delta Friday. 

Roger Patterson, regional manager of 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, who 
also was on the tour, said the bureau 
has had even better results at a differ- 
ent sound barrier site on the Sacra- 
mento River. 

"To reproduce the sounds, captured 
fish were basically put in a sound stu- 
dio and recorded,” he said. "The data 
will have to be studied further to real- 
ly know how effective it is.” 

The bureau, which operates the Cen- 
tral Valley Project, and the State Wa- 
ter Project each contributed $200,000 
to the project. The San Luis authori- 
ty picked up the rest of the costs on 
the $550,000 sound wall. 

Nelson said results probably will be 
available in mid-September. 
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WORKWEAR & SHOES Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-7610 


WEST COAST ) 
PROPELLER 
SERVICE 


of Warrenton, Oregon 






Hi-Torque Propellers, the 


in’ i 147 N Nehalem 
ee clln MesNKEs - Carhart + Dickies « Filson « Levis f 
ee Wrangler ° Lee e Big Ben e Clatskanie, OR 97016 
Repair Station 


Propellers & Shafts 
our specialty 


Welding — MachineShop 














827 NE Harbor Street, Warrenton 
OR (503) 861-1483 fax 861-1112 





Now two locations to serve Buyer & Processor of Columbia River 
you: Warrenton and and Pacific Ocean Seafood 


Homer, Alaska! SALMON FOR ALL MEMBER 
P.O. Box 58, Foot of Seventh Street, Astoria, OR 
41871 Kachemak Dr. Homer, Phone: 325-6164 Fax (503) 325-0403 
Alaska 99603 (907) 235-3737 ie 

















Factory Matress Warehouse A Bed For Every Budget 


Financing Available Deliveries Layaways Available 


Darrell Davis & June Martin 
1062 Marine Drive, Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-6954 Fax 503-3257018 








a ih (e Pics Non-profit organization 
a Columbia River Gillet ter Loe 
ORS Roo PE es se = Permit No. 328 
COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION Astoria. Oreegy 





322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503 325-2702 CRG-00404 N 


Steve Kann 
1618 Exchange 
Astoria OR 97103 


Forwarding and Address Correction Requested 


